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IF YOU WERE A BUSINESS MAN 
IN NEED OF AN OFFICE EMPLOYEE 


TO WHICH 
SCHOOL 
WOULD 
YOU GO 
FOR HELP 


HE objective of every commercial virtually limitless number of uses. 


school is to train pupils to be of Besides, Ditto is a great help to teach- 

the greatest possible help to business. ers. For making copies of examina- 

= Business men are quick to recognize tion questions, instructions, lesson 
schools at which their best employees sheets, shorthand and typewriting tests 

are trained and they make and many other forms, it is 
it a point to seek new em- plicator — Fastest Gela- unexcelled in speed and 


tine Duplicator Made. 
ployees at these schools. Makes 100 copies per 
minute at a cost of less 
than five cents per 100. 


economy of operation. 


Write for our new Instrue- 
tion Manual for Commer- 
cial Schools — “Ditto, Its 
Use and Operation.” It 
outlines a complete course 
of Ditto instruction for 
commercial courses and 


Comprehensive business 
training today must include 
a knowledge of Ditto, for 
Ditto is standard equip- 
ment in nearly every kind 
‘of business. Your students 
should be familiar with 
Ditto — not only with its 
operation, but also with its 


points out many ways in 
which Ditto will help you. 


| DITTO, Incorporated | 
| 2244 W. Harrison St. | 
l Chicago, Illinois. JBE 11-34 
Gentlemen: | 
| Please send me your new Instruction Manual for Commercial Schools—“Ditto, Its Use and Operation.” | 


DITTO INCORPORATED e HARRISON AT OAKLEY BLVD. e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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oo PAPER LOCK .. . Here is an 
improvement that both students and instructors 
will appreciate. A new principle of paper control, 
exclusive with Royal, eliminates one complete operation, 
speeds the handling of each sheet. At the same time, 
it rolls the paper more securely to the cylinder, actually 
guaranteeing clearer type imprint, sharper carbons and 
the elimination of the sounding board effect of key 
impact upon roller. A flip of the finger, or the with- 
drawal of the paper, opens the lock . . . a flip closes it 


... the rest is automatic! 


Call upon or phone any Royal dealer. He will gladly 
explain Automatic Paper Lock . . . Improved Shift Free- 
dom ... Touch Control . . . and all of the many other 
features exclusive with the New and Greater Easy-Writ- 
ing Royal. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS are invited to 
consult their local Royal representatives for the details 
of Royal’s Replacement Plan. No obligation. Train 
your students on the machine they will use in business! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


2 Park Avenue New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


THE NEW AND GREATER EASY- 


WRITING 


SEVENTEEN MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS 


IVhen writing to Advertisers please mention THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaATION 
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TEACHERS of 
TYPEWRITING 


—who make mechanical] skill in- 
teresting 

—who give their students a rich 
variety of copy 

—who present typing in the begin- 
ning as it will actually be prac- 
ticed later 


Never Face Confusion And 
Discouragement In Their Classes 


WALTON-MACLEAN TYPEWRITING PRO- 
CEDURE AND PRACTICE enables you to meas- 
ure your student's skill in writing on the basis of 
what he can do. . . not according to a page in 
the text. The emphasis is placed on his devel- 
opment of skill, not on the amount of work he- 
has ‘‘completed.”’ 


The natural way is the easy way to learn any sub- 
ject, especially a skill subject. Learning the key- 
board as a whole—through the typing of words 
—teaches the coordinated use of the fingers, 
with greater speed and accuracy as the natural 
reward. 


This text gives you ample opportunity to exer- 
cise your own judgment in training your stud- 
ents. Your ability and necessity in the class- 
rooms are recognized, and you will not find 
ready-made directions in the text which conflict 
with your knowledge of the needs of particular 
students. 


You will appreciate the absence of useless and 
meaningless exercises in Walton-Maclean Type- 
writing Procedure and Practice . . . the abund- 
ance of copy taken from actual business files . . . 
the complete freedom given you to put some- 
thing personal into your teaching. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


332-502 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


WE THANK 
Y O U 


Approximately 1,800 schools, in which 
almost a quarter of a million pupils are 
enrolled, have already selected the 
new— 


20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


The preparation of this new book has 
been a partnership affair between teach- 
ers, authors, and our editorial staff. It 
is thoroughly in accord with modern ob- 
jectives. You are sure of getting a 
teachable textbook because it was tried 
out twice in preliminary form in classes 
with more than 10,000 pupils. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati — New York — Chicago — San Francisco 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
332-502 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Please send me without obligation an examination copy of 
Walton-Maclean Typewriting Procedure and Practice. 


THIS COUPON NOW=—— 


An Up-to-date Aid in Getting 
Ready for a Job—and Holding It 


NICHOLS'S NEW JUNIOR 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


Valuable New Features: 


1. STIMULATES the pupil’s interest 
in business training 


2. MIAKES business arithmetic an 
integral part of the course 


3. GIVES short, corrective penman- 
ship exercises as a definite part of 
the teaching plan of every lesson 


4, JJEVELOPS not only skill in 
figuring but also “figure sense” 


5. [INSISTS on practice in Thrift and 
Budgeting 
Complete Book, $1.28 Part One, $0.92 
Part Two, $0.92 Manuals, Each Part, $0.80 


These are list prices subject to the usual discount 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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Editorial Comment 


T is doubtful if re- 

search in any field of 
education has been more 
rapid or more’ worth 
while in the past few 
years than that completed 
in business education, both with respect to the number 
and value of individual research projects and to the 
effect of their findings upon all aspects of business 
education. Research, as such, is not “its only excuse 
for being,” especially in an ever-evolving field such 
as business education. Research should be considered 
not as an objective, in itself, but as a method of attack 
on problems and an important and valuable tool for 
progress and improvement. Many of the recent ad- 
vances in the field of business education are due in 
no small means to the research work in this field. The 
practical use made of the findings of research is the 
test of whether or not it is worth while. Wide appli- 
cation of research is necessary to progress. One of 
our difficulties has been that we have not always ap- 
plied research results where such application could be 
profitably made. It is to be hoped that all teachers of 
business subjects will become familiar with those re- 
search studies which pertain to their particular field 
of concern, 


Research in 
Business Education 


One need of today for larger projects in coopera- 
tive research emerges here. The enumeration of the 
controversial issues in the field of business education is 
a task in itself that will require the work of a large 
number of individuals over a considerable period of 
time. Nation-wide research programs in the general 
field of business education and in various special 
phases are being organized for coordination, integra- 
tion, and unification. Bibliographies, abstracts, articles, 
and monographs are being published, and research 
commissions of various national agencies of business 
education are reporting their progress and affording 
guidance. 

—Benjamin R. Haynes. 


HE professional ad- 

vancement of busi- 
ness education is depen- 
dent upon much clearer 
thinking on at least three 
central problems by busi- 
ness teachers and leaders than has been revealed by 
most of them in current books and articles. 

I. In the first place, business teachers, individually 
and collectively, must become much clearer than here- 
tofore about the real educational values of the business 
subjects which they teach. Some of the questions in- 
volved are: ; 


Professional 
Advancement of 
Business Education 


1. What is education, or what are we trying to ac. 
complish when we say that every American child must 
be educated for citizenship in this republic?  Indi- 
vidual business teachers, as well as associations of 
such, might well make a compilation of various con- 
cepts of education, and then select or formulate one 
that seems most satisfactory to business education in 
general and to particular business subjects. One point 
of view is to regard education as essentially a process 
of continuous growth in the ability to make successful 
individual and group adjustments to desirable life ex- 
periences and ever changing requirements. The test of 
such an education is not merely in the accumulation 
of information, skills, and appreciations as such, but 
basically in the child’s power of satisfactory adjust- 
ment to the socially desirable tasks and problems of 
the complex evolving civilization in which that child 
must mature his physical, mental and spiritual abilities. 

2. What is business, or what are the true functions 
of a business system or a business social institution 
in a modern civilized nation and in the world at large? 
Again, individual business teachers, as well as associa- 
tions of such, might well make a list of various con- 
cepts of business, and then select or formulate one 
that seems most satisfactory, complete, and defensible. 
A viewpoint expressed by Galloway is to think of busi- 
ness as essentially ‘‘a pecuniary system by which men 
are aided in making a living . . . . Without a business 
system at work, only the vaguest standards of meas- 
urement would be available . . .. Hence, in a crude 
way, mankind has evolved a system known as business 
by which this is done. This contact between indi- 
viduals for comparing values may be expressed as a 
transaction, in which the exchange of rights of prop- 
erty or goods is made and the evaluation crystallized 
into a price. The transaction thus becomes the funda- 
mental unit of our business system.” Bookkeeping 
is singularly a subject in which the learning activities 
are business transaction units or exchanges of value 
based on money economy. Many other business sub- 
jects, at least in part, are organized in terms of such 
business transaction units, as in business arithmetic 
problems and in business law cases. Is a more complete 
and widespread organization of business subjects in 
terms of typical business transaction units desirable 
and practicable ? 

3. What is business education, or what are the dis- 
tinctive contributions which business teachers, indi- 
vidually and collectively, are attempting to make to 
the total well-rounded education of American boys 
and girls? Once more, such teachers, as individuals 
or in their associations, might well make a compilation 


*Lee Galloway. “What Each and Every Citizen Should Know About 
Business,” p. 7. National Business Education Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. ! 


(October, 1932). 
(Concluded on page 10) 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


STATE SYLLABUS—COLLEGE EN- 
TRANCE CREDITS—NEW TEACHING 
DEVICES — COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


A State Syllabus 


HI. Department of Public In- 

struciion for the State of Penn- 
svlvania has issued Bulletin No. 76, 
Course 0) Study in Typewriting for 
Senior Liigh Schools. This is one of 
the few recent state documents 
which deal with commercial educa- 
tion. There is much to commend in 
this document and a few things to 
criticize. It may be helpful to select 
a few items for commendation and 
a few for criticism. 

In a very brief introductory state- 
ment it seems unfortunate that this 
sentence should appear: “‘In fact, 
with the introduction of the portable 
typewriter it is now almost as im- 
portant for a person to be able to 
vpewrite accurately and_ efficiently 
as it is to write by hand.” The sav- 
ing word “almost” is in this  state- 
ment; however, even with that quali- 
fication it is far too sweeping to be 
within the facts. The statement car- 
ries with it no further evidence on 
the point than is involved in the fol- 
lowing: “Half of the recording and 
most of the letter-writing in business 
offices today is prepared on the type- 
writer.” “Many publishing houses 
will not consider a manuscript which 
Is not typewritten.” colleges 
and professional schools typewritten 
manuscripts always receive higher 
consideration.” How many of the 
students now in our public schools 
will attend professional schools or 
colleges? How many will write 
books and thus have need for typing 
in the preparation of a manuscript? 
Is half the recording of business of- 
hces done on the typewriter; or is 
much of it done on other types ot 
recording machines ? 

I am wondering if, for general 
purposes, a whole year of typewrit- 
ing five periods a week would be es- 
sential; or would a half year do at 
the appropriate point in the high 
school program ? 


By the inclusion of general state- 
ments like this one about typewriting, 
the syllabus gets off to a bad start, 
but from this point on it is full of 
valuable suggestions and helps for 
teachers. Without intending to de- 
tract from the merit of the document 
the following items might be men- 
tioned for the consideration of others 
who are interested in the teaching ot 
typewriting. 

1. “Outcomes are realized objec- 
tives.” Is this quite true? Are not 
outcomes frequently unrealized objec- 
tives? Objectives are what we aim to 
achieve; outcomes are what we achieve. 
They are not always the same. 

2. “The use of an eraser will not be 
tolerated until the pupil is in the last 
semester of instruction in  typewrit- 
ting.” Too late. This is contrary to 
current opinion regarding this matter. 
If the use of the eraser is not permitted 
early in the course, absolute accuracy 
must be insisted upon or errors must 
be allowed stand uncorrected. 
Either, it seems to me, is fatal. 

3. “Long assignments which require 
several days to finish are an unsatisfac- 
tory procedure in class instruction and 
will not be tolerated by progressive 
teachers.” This is found among the 
“assumptions.” It seems to me to be 
a false assumption as it stands. It sure- 
ly should be qualified in various ways. 
The length of assignments should in- 
crease as the course progresses. Not 
all office jobs are finished at one sitting. 

4. “In grading papers, the scores 
should be based either on the number 
of rights or the number of wrongs, and 
the papers should then be graded on 
one of the approved methods of inter- 
preting scores.” If this refers only to 
certain fundamental copy exercises, I 
suppose it is as good as any other 
method. If, however, it refers to ad- 
vanced typing such as is involved in 
doing actual office work, then it seems 
to me the basis of scoring suggested is 
unsatisfactory. Product work in tvpe- 
writing certainly should be scored as 
nearly as possible as the employer will 
score similar production in a well-man- 
aged office. I am sure the authors of 
the syllabus under consideration will 
agree with this statement. They evi- 
dently intended to make a less sweeping 
statement than appears in the docu- 
ment. 

5. “Pupils will 
step, 


step by 
This 


be taught, 
the art of transcribing.” 


7 


seems to assume that all typewriting 
students will be studying shorthand. 
There should be many more in type- 
writing classes than there are in short- 
hand classes. Therefore, transcription 
will be no part of typewriting training 
for many students. 

6. “Low general intelligence does not 
interfere with the ability to acquire a 
usable skill in  typewriting.’ This 
statement appears under the heading 
“Prognosis.” However, a long quota- 
tion which immediately follows, appar- 
ently quoted with approval, contains the 
following statement: “The intelligence 
quotients furnish a good indication of 
the ability to acquire typewriting skill.” 
There seems to be an inconsistency at 
this point. 

7. Under the heading of “Program 
Placement” it is shown that “only 4.8% 
of the 6488 stenographers and_ typists 
who were in employment in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1930 were under 18 years of 
age.” Doubtless this percentage would 
hold good for typists only. However, 
the statement is somewhat clouded by 
the inclusion of very large numbers of 
stenographers. It would be interesting 
to know, and quite important in connec- 
tion with the teaching of typewriting as 
a separate subject, what proportion of 
typists who are non-stenographers are 
under 18 years of age. I think the per- 
centage would be small, but there is 
nothing in the statement quoted above 
to indicate just what it would be. 

8. The recommendation is made that 
shorthand and typewriting begin at the 
same point—both in grade 10-B or in 
Il-A. There is some advantage in be- 
ginning typewriting before shorthand as 
far as stenographic students are con- 
cerned. This will insure that when the 
time comes, as it does relatively early 
in the stenographic course, to tran- 
scribe notes, students will have ac- 
quired typing ability suitable for this 
purpose. If early transcription is in- 
sisted upon in cases where students 
have not fixed their typing habits, 
such transcription is likely to set up an 
interference with the progress of the 
typewriting instruction. This is a mat- 
ter that should receive rather careful 
consideration in determining the grade 
placement of the subject of typewriting 
if it is to be taught at all independent 
of shorthand and even if it is to be 
taught only as an adjunct to steno- 
graphic training. 

The above items seem to me suffi- 
ciently important to justify raising 
issues concerning them. It would be 
interesting to know what experi- 
enced typewriting teachers think 
about these matters. Naturally, in a 
somewhat brief statement which 
would be appropriate for a syllabus 
of the kind under consideration, it 
would not be possible to discuss at 
great length the many items which 
are touched upon. However, some- 
times one wonders if it would not be 
best to omit such preliminary state- 
ments as are in this document since 
these statements are likely to be too 
general in their nature and too open 
to criticism when actually applied to 
concrete situations. 

Many items in this syllabus could 
be set forth to indicate the progres- 
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sive nature of the document in spite 
of the somewhat questionable items 
referred to above. A few of these 
will be mentioned below merely to 
indicate that in reading the syllabus 
they have not been overlooked and 
to hearten those who hold similar 
points of view. 


1. “In selecting materials it is not 
enough to show that they have some 
value—they must be of sufficient social 
value to justify the time; they must be 
more valuable than other possible mate- 
rials.’ This is commendable, but it 
seems to be somewhat inconsistent with 
the sweeping recommendation of type- 
writing for all students which is made 
in this syllabus. 

2. “Since the purpose of high-school 
pre-employment courses is to prepare 
for initial employment on the highest 
level possible for a novice in the oc- 
cupation, these courses must be so or- 
ganized and constructed as to give the 
skills, knowledges, and appreciations 
needed for satisfactory service at the 
entrance level in the occupations 
usually found by high school pupils.” 

“No pre - employment training 
should be given in the high school for 
occupational levels the pupil cannot 
reach for several years after entering 
the occupation.” 

4. effective pre - employment 
course in typewriting requires a spe- 
cially trained teacher who has success- 
fully followed the occupation for which 
the course prepares and who, in addi- 
tion, has been trained to teach type- 
writing.” 

5. Under objectives we find “To 
learn the operating techniques and 
other manipulative skills necessary to 
typewriting on an automatic, touch 
basis and at a rate which will satisfy 
at least minimum vocational require- 
ments.” Six reasons are given for not 
teaching typewriting in the junior high 
school. In my judgment they are all 
sound. A group of junior high school 
principals once gave me_ twenty-two 
reasons (all wrong) why typewriting 
should be taught in the junior high 
school. It is strange that commercial 
educators should recommend that type- 
writing be omitted from the junior 
school and that principals should argue 
for its inclusion in the junior program. 

6. There should be “one make of 
typewriters in a room, in large schools.” 


Any commercial teacher will be 
repaid by a study of this document. 
I assume that it can be obtained from 
the State Department of Education, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, upon pay- 
ment of a nominal price. 


College Entrance Credits 


At a recent teachers’ meeting a 
statement was submitted on the gen- 
eral subject of college entrance cred- 
its for commercial subjects. It was 
proposed that committees be ap- 
pointed to consider this subject fur- 
ther. Two committees were ap- 
pointed. I wish I knew how many 
such committees have been appointed 


in the past. I was chairman of one 
more years ago than I like to remem- 
ber. We reported. So have a score 
or more of such committees since. 
So will the two just appointed. But 
what does it all amount to? 

“Ts not bookkeeping as good a sub- 
ject as geometry?” Who knows? No 
one can tell without a concrete situa- 
tion in mind, Bookkeeping not only 
is “as good” as geometry, it is better 
—for some pupils. Why should 
there be parity among such widely 
different subjects? How can there 
be? The needs of the pupils who 
take them determine their values in 
each case. 

“Why shouldn’t college credit be 
given for shorthand?” IT don’t know. 
Perhaps it should, but I cannot haz- 
ard even a good guess without know- 
ing something about a student’s ob- 
jectives and needs in any given situa- 
tion. 

For upwards of two scores of 
years high schools have been trving 
to throw off the shackles of college 
domination. Still we are clamoring 
for “equality” between commercial 
and recognized college entrance sub- 
jects at the risk of fastening around 
our own ankles the shackles which 
have become so irksome to general 
education. 

There is room for some (but not 
too much) commercial work in every 
college preparatory program under 
the marginal “free-elective’” system. 
Why do we demand room for more 
of our work? Do we not have our 
hands full trying to make our sub- 
jects serve the dual purpose of gen- 
eral education and vocational train- 
ing without seeking college board 
recognition for (and control of ) our 
work ? 

It is too bad that a brilliant com- 
mercial student is not eligible to re- 
ceive a state scholarship because 
these scholarships are reserved for 
those who can meet college entrance 
requirements; but are we not jeop- 
ardizing the interests of the ninety 
and nine who cannot, will not, or 
should not accept and use such a 
scholarship, when we seek college 
entrance credits and risk college 
domination of our subjects in the 
interest of the few bright commer- 
cial pupils who under present condi- 
tions forfeit their chance to get a 
scholarship because they have not 
met college entrance requirements? 
Some things are too dear at any 
price. 

It will be interesting to see if these 
new committees will turn up any 
new arguments for the desired rec- 
ognition. 


New Teaching Devices 


New teaching devices are needed 
in all skill subjects, but in some more 
than in others. It takes too long to 
train a typist. It should not take 
one-fourth of a pupil’s time for three 
years to learn shorthand and acquire 
reasonable skill in its use. One can- 
not escape the conviction that we 
have much yet to learn about teach- 
ing these subjects. With this thought 
in mind one must commend the ef- 
forts of Miss Skimin and Miss 
Wood to use films in the teaching of 
these subjects as is reported in the 
October number of the JourRNAL. All 
such experiments are commendable 
as they tend to improve the results 
of teaching. 


Cooperative Effort 


Little in the way of betterment of 
commercial education can be accom- 
plished without cooperative effort. 
The National Education Association 
is the one medium through which 
every teacher in the country can be- 
come a part of nation-wide effort for 
better results in the field of educa- 
tion, 

The Department of Business Edu- 
cation of the N.E.A. is worthy of the 
support of every teacher regardless 
of his or her ability to attend the an- 
nual meetings, or of the value of the 
National Business Education Ouar- 
which this organization pub- 
lishes and distributes to its members. 
Membership costs but a dollar. The 
Quarterly is worth much more. You 
should become a member if you are 
not one already because : 

1. The N.E.A. is serving faithfully 
and efficiently the cause to which you 
are devoting your life. 

2. The success of N.E.A. work de- 
pends on the unanimity of support 


which it receives from teachers every- 
where—from you and your associates. 

3. You are a beneficiary of N.EA. 
service whether you contribute or not; 
you do not wish to be looked upon as 
shirking your obligation to pay for 
what you receive. 

4. You need the peace of mind which 
membership in the N.E.A. Business 
Education Division can give to those 
who appreciate and contribute to the 
work which this national organization 
is doing. 


There is a drive on for member- 
ship right now. If you don’t know 
the name of your state representative 
in the drive, just send a dollar to 
Raymond Goodfellow, Depart- 
ment of Commercial Education, 
Board of Education Building, New- 
ark, New Jersey, and clear your 
conscience for one year at least. 
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GUIDANCE OF COMMERCIAL PUPILS 


FOR VOCATIONAL PURPOSES 
by C.L. Cushman 


Director of Research and Curriculum 
Denver Public Schools 


T is important that pupils taking 

commercial subjects for voca- 
tional reasons should be acquainted 
with the vocational opportunities in 
the \arious types of commercial po- 
sitions. The time has passed when 
counseling can be re- 
stric.ed to a consideration of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of any 
given form of employment without 
regard to the number of persons who 
miglt secure positions therein. The 
two tables given on the following 
pages give figures contrasting the 
enrollment of pupils in the Denver 
high schools in the various special- 
ized commercial sequences seeking 
to prepare themselves for special 
types of commercial work and _ the 
employment of persons in these 
types of work in the city of Denver. 

Table I gives a comparison be- 
tween the number of pupils who 


* The course of study in commerce for the Den- 
ver senior high schools outlines commercial se- 
quences which pupils may pursue for the purpose 
of securing certificates denoting the completion 
of a specialized type of study. 


were working for various types of 
commercial certificates* in the Den- 
ver high schools in the spring of 
1934 and the number of pupils from 
the graduating class of 1933 who 
found employment in the correspond- 
ing occupations. 

Table II gives a comparison be- 
tween the number of persons em- 
ployed in 1930 in Denver in various 
types of commercial positions and 
the number of pupils who were 
working for various types of com- 
mercial certificates in the Denver 
high schools in the spring of 1934. 

The point which stands out above 
all others in these two tables is that 
the number of pupils taking training 
for clerical and sales work is ex- 
ceedingly small when contrasted 
with the number of positions of this 
type in the city and the number of 
graduates of Denver high schools 
who secure employment in such po- 
sitions. It is readily apparent that 
the distribution of enrollment in the 
high schools as between the courses 


in salesmanship and the courses in 
secretarial training is the reverse of 
the distribution of employment. This 
fact should hereafter be considered 
with care by all pupils enrolled in 
commercial courses in the Denver 
high schools. 

It should not be inferred from the 
figures in these tables that all pupils 
who secure certificates in the clerical 
and selling sequence are thereby as- 
sured of employment. There are 
many factors other than specialized 
training which enter into the secur- 
ing of employment in such times as 
these. It would seem reasonable, 
however, to conclude that a high 
school graduate’s opportunities to 
secure employment in some type of 
clerical or selling work are much 
more numerous than his opportuni- 
ties to secure secretarial work; also 
that his opportunities to secure em- 
ployment and to succeed in the job 
are increased by the specialized train- 
ing given in the clerical and selling 
sequence. 

If meaningful vocational guidance 
is to be given commercial students, 
it must be based on such factual in- 
formation as that contained in these 
two tables. 


TABLE I—A COMPARISON OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF POST- 
TIONS SECURED BY GRADUATES FROM THE DENVER HIGH 


TABLE II.—A COMPARISON 
PLOYMENT IN 1930 IN DENVER AMONG VARIOUS TYPES OF 


OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF EM- 


SCHOOLS IN 1933 AMONG THE VARIOUS TYPES OF COMMER- COMMERCI 20S INS AN > RN oN , oo, 

CIAL POSITIONS AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ENROLL Spring OF 1934 IN THE DENVER HIGH SCHOOLS IN 

MENT IN THE SPRING 1934 IN THE DENVE 

SCHOOLS IN. THE COMMERCIAL SEQUENCES LEADING TO MERCIAL SEQUENCES LEADING TO THE SAME TYPES OF 
THE SAME TYPES OF POSITIONS POSITIONS 


Positions Enrollment Ratio E Enrollment Ratio 
Secured by Commercial Employment Employment 1 Commercial Employment 
Graduates ! Sequences _and Pupils s pie in Denver Sequences and Pupils 
Type of Position of 1933 May, 1934? in Training # Type of Position 1930 May, 1934? in Training ® 
A. Males _ A. Males 
Clerical and Selling 4 Clerical and Selling * 
Clerks in Stores ..........51 Clerks in Stores ........ 709 
Clerks: Nonaccounting and C lerks: Nonaccounting and 
Nonstenographic .......2 6 Nonstenographic ......5,060 
Total, Clerical and Selling... ms 107 20 5—1 Total, Clerical and Selling...... 13,523 20 676—1 
110 94 1.2—1 TOTAL (Males) ...... 16,354 94 174—1 
_ B. Females B. Females 
lerical and Selling 4 Clerical and Selling 
Saleswomen ............. 0 Saleswomen .............2,656 
Clerks: Nonaccounting and Clerks: Nonaccounting and 
Nonstenographic ....... Nonstenographic 
Total, Clerical and Selling. ... 60 6 10—1 Total, Clerical and Selling ...... 6,483 6 1,080—1 
TOTAL (Females) .......-.. 88 490 1—6 TOTAL 13,031 490 27—1 


_' Figures taken from the study made in February, 1934, by the School 


of Commerce of the University of Denver. 


* This refers to students enroiled in the high schools of Denver who have 
elected to work for one of the various types of commercial certificates. 
No male graduate of the class of 1933 
received a secretarial position, while in May, 1934, 29 boys were enrolled 
in the secretarial sequence; for each position secured by a male graduate of 
the class of 1933 in some accounting work, there were in May, 1934, 15 boys 


*This column should be. read: 


enrolled in the accounting sequence. 


‘This is the terminology used by the United States Census Bureau. 


1 Figures taken from the United States Census for 1930. 


? This refers to students who have elected to work for one of the various 


types of commercial certificates. 

3 This column should be read: For every eight men employed in secre- 
tarial work in Denver in 1930, there was in May, 1934, one boy enrolled in 
the secretarial training course in the Denver high schools. 

4This is the terminology used by the United States Census Bureau. 
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of various concepts of business edu- 
cation—its controlling objectives— 
and then select or formulate the one 
that seems most satisfactory, com- 
plete, and defensible. One might 
formulate such a concept, as based 
upon what has been here presented, 
in the following language: Business 
education is essentially a process of 
growth in the ability to make wise 
judgments or decisions in business 
transaction experiences either as a 
worker within a business organiza- 
tion or as an ultimate buyer of busi- 
ness goods and services, or as both. 
To engage in such business transac- 
tion experiences, it is true a person 
must have certain information, 
skills, and appreciations or conduct 
patterns, but in the successful adap- 
tation of such information, skills, 
and appreciations, his business edu- 
cation is essentially his growth in 
being able to make wise business 
judgments or decisions. 

II. In the second place, business 
teachers, as individuals and in their 
associations, must think much more 
clearly than heretofore with regard 
to the reasonable contributions in 
formal school business education 
which they are making and should 
make to the vocational competency 
of preemployed students at the high 
school graduation level, at the junior 
college graduation level, at the 
senior college graduation level, at the 
graduate level, and at the various age 
levels of employed and unemployed 
men and women. No one can rea- 
sonably gainsay the statement that 
our present business subjects have 
been mostly selected and organized 
and taught as subjects aimed at vo- 
cational competency, in spite of all 
the numerous contradictory opinions 
and claims which are finding expres- 
sion in current magazine articles. 
How soundly are such subjects ac- 
tually based on the needs and _ re- 
quirements of workers in pertinent 


business occupations, and 


soundly can such subjects be based 
on such conditions in terms of par- 
ticular age groups in_ particular 
schools? This question must be 
faced squarely, fairly, and_ intelli- 
gently by business teachers in their 
individual capacities and in their or- 
ganized associational activities. It is 
gratifying to know that at least one 
of the major associations of busi- 
ness teachers is maturing plans for 
an extensive study of this problem. 

III. In the third place, business 
teachers, individually and collective- 
ly, must think much more clearly 


than heretofore with regard to the 
contributions in formal school busi- 
ness education which they are mak- 
ing and should make to the business 
education of every pupil and Ameri- 
can citizen as an ultimate consumer 
of business goods and services. If 
such education is essentially to be 
growth of people in the ability to 
make wise business judgments in the 
purchase of food, clothing, shelter, 
insurance protection, and other nec- 
essities and luxuries of life, then 
business teachers must be prepared 
to think clearly and convincingly as 
to how the subject matter of their 
particular business subjects really 
develops student growth in making 
wise judgments in typical business 
transactions of the 25,000,000 homes 
of the nation. To what extent and 
in what respects can business teach- 
ers produce such educational results 
in terms of their present business 
subjects? Many such teachers ap- 
pear to be making rather extravagant 
claims to contributing to business 
general education of universal value 
to all boys and girls. How sound- 
ly and convincingly can such teach- 
ers defend such claims before 


school administrators, home eco- 
nomics teachers, social-science (in- 
cluding economics) teachers, par- 
ents, and the public in general? Per- 
sonally, we believe that business 
general education which will help 
develop in children and adults the 
ability to make wise decisions in buy- 
ing business goods and services is 
highly desirable, indeed essential, in 
the advancement of the economic 
and general social welfare of this 
nation, and the world at large. We 
strongly believe that business teacli- 
ers are in a strategic position to 
make a big contribution to that kind 
of general education. But it is 
equally apparent that such teachers 
must think clearly as to what are the 
contributions which they propose to 
make, as to what present teaching 
material will best serve that purpose, 
as to whether they wish to assume 
primary responsibility for such edu- 
cation, as to what other teacher 
groups must closely cooperate in de- 
veloping such education, and as to 
whether such a program of educa- 
tion must be distinctly and definitely 
separated from business vocational 
education.—Paul S, Lomax. 


“Other Electric Services” 


During the past summer more than 
fifty school principals, supervisors and 
officers took a course covering econo- 
mies in school administration, which 
was inaugurated this year at New 
York University and directed by Pro- 
fessor Ned H. Dearborn. R. H. Austin, 
assistant sales manager of Interna- 
tional Time Recorder Division of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, was one of the fifty-three repre- 
sentatives from various industries to 
be invited to speak before the class. 


Principal Operating the Program Con- 
trol Station of a Central Control Radio, 
Music and Speech System. 


Mr. Austin covered the — subject 
“Other Electric Services” and told of 
developments in Bell Systems, Clock 
Systems and Radio Equipment for 
schools. He said, in part: 

“Time control, centralized communication, pro- 
tection against the hazards of fire and panic— 


what next could be done to increase the capacity 
of the school to educate and give the admin- 


istrator better control and more time for super- 
vision. Three problems still existed—enrichment 
and expansion of the curriculum; further con- 
servation of school time for educative activity, 
and more effective supervision of classroom work. 
All three proved feasible of solution with Central 
Control Radio, Music and Speech Equipment. 

“The radio receiver stands always ready to 
bring into the building anything that is ‘on the 
air. Reproducers throughout the building are 
ready at the touch of a switch in the principal's 
office to distribute programs picked up by the 
receiver to any or all classes—anything broad- 
cast during school hours can be reproduced in 
any class which will benefit from it—and_be- 
tween the broadcast program and the class room 
stands central control and supervision exercised 
at the control cabinet. 

“When radio programs are not available, re- 
corded programs give advantages which in many 
respects exceed those of the broadcast programs. 
Electrical transcriptions provide material that 
can be fitted into the school program when and 
as desired, 

“In addition to the radio and phonograph. 
the microphone gives instant communication 
from the office to any or all classrooms. The 
principal may address any group individually 
without leaving his desk and from the same 
location he can address every student and 
teacher simultaneously without interrupting rou- 
tines by calling a ‘general assembly.’ Special an- 
nouncements, general announcements, emergency 
instructions or talks by visiting officials or 
celebrities—the microphone picks them up and 
the system reproduces them faithfully and true 
to life wherever desired. The voice which issues 
from the reproducer is the same voice that 
speaks into the microphone. 

“With present day equipment the person 
spoken to can actually talk back to re- 
producer and be heafd at the control cabinet. 
This is the ‘return speech’ feature. It solves 
one of the major problems that have bothered 
school administrators since the first school system 
was launched—the problem of personally super- 
vising classroom teaching. 

“Silent supervision makes it possible to listen 
to the activities of any classroom from the prin- 
cipal’s office. Class activity under absolutely 
normal classroom conditions, for the first. time 
in the history of education, has been made ac- 
cessible to others than the teacher and pupils. 
Without leaving his desk the princinal can study 
activity throughout the entire school. He can 
study the work of individual teachers over long 
periods or with certain class groups and render 
real assistance by encouraging the continuation 
of good work and tactfully pointing out tend- 
encies or procedures which need curbing or cot 
recting.”” 
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A RADIO 


PROGRAM 


IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


~ARLY in September, 1933, Dr. 

4frank A. Jensen, Superinten- 
dent of Rocktord City Schools, 
Rockford, Illinois, called in heads of 
vertical supervision and others in 
strategic positions in Gur school sys- 
tem, and outlined a plan whereby 
these persons should become chair- 
men for a series of radio programs 
extending from October into June. 
The programs were to be alike in 
but one particular. They were to 
begin with music, end with music 
and be informative, provocative, and 
challenging to thoughtful persons in 
their school interests. Since the 
parent interest was to be aroused to 
an awareness of school conditions, 
naturally we planned to get their in- 
terest through their young folk’s 
participation in skits on the pro- 
gram. We teachers were glad of 
the opportunity to cooperate with 
\WROK each Wednesday 4:30 to 
5:00, giving notice in as many ways 
possible to the public. We were 
glad to assist the superintendent for 
we had felt the depression in school 
appreciation. We knew he was for 
our schools and against many of the 
conditions forced on the schools. We 
had seen school cut from two-hun- 
dred days to one-hundred seventy- 
two days; school rooms built for 
thirty, maximum thirty-six, crowded 
with armchairs for forty-two and in 
a few instances to forty-eight in 
which the teacher had to depend 
upon two to six pupils being absent 
--and some days they were not. 
There was no increase in library or 
other classroom equipment. With 
salaries down thirty percent, we 
teachers were conscious of our in- 
ability to maintain traditional stan- 
dards. Individually, we looked for- 
ward with some dread to speaking 
to the invisible audience. 

It is not necessary to read what 
the writer had to say as his part of 
the twenty-first program nor the 
Junior-Senior High Schools’ skits. 
Anybody with some years of com- 
mercial teaching experience could 
have done as well or better. We 
were emphasizing a need of careful 
selection of courses which should 
prove helpful in choice of senior 
high curricula, not necessarily pull- 
ing pupils into the commercial 
courses. We sought to continue the 
type of parent cooperation, through 


by C. L. Bailey 


Head of Commercial Department 
Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois 


The radio was selected as a tool for emphasizing a need of care- 

ful selection of courses which should prove helpful in choice of 

sentor high curricula and for seeking a continuance of the type of 

parent cooperation, through enlightenment, as that which had 
followed the student in his first six grades. 


enlightenment, as that which had 
followed the student in his first six 
grades. The radio was selected as 
a tool. The intent was to make plain 
that we had no desire to hamper the 
parent or student in getting their 
choice of fields for study but that 
after a choice—if our field—then we 
wanted their confidence through 
knowledge of us and our curriculum 
as to the order or timing of such 
courses. Their attention was directed 
to the demand placed on us by con- 
sumer of student services. It was 
very evident that selection of 
courses had heretofore not been in 
accord with best guidance. 


Do Parents Favor Commercial 
Arithmetic? 


We people of the central states 
look up to Harvard University. 
When a commercial teacher of Har- 
vard writes a book on high school 
commercial education, we know that 
it must have experience and ideals 
back of it. When the author states 
that a large group of office managers 
rate a course of commercial arith- 
metic as second among practical 
commercial subjects, we stress that 
in the junior high schools and 
through them to the parents. Sixty- 
seven come to our senior high school 
and elect arithmetic and two-hun- 
dred sixty-five elect economic geog- 
raphy. I haven’t said a word against 
geography. It is needed, but the 
emphasis is on the inability to sell 
parents on more business arithmetic 
through the old style plans. If the 
managers of clerical help in a great 
variety of businesses in New York 
State find arithmetic essential, it is 
probable that office managers in 
Rockford would consent to its value. 
Rockford makes fine textile ma- 
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chinery. Our office managers should 
be as interested in the quality and 
type of courses fed to their raw 
products to be developed into help 
for their office, trained in mind and 
fingers, as their production managers 
are interested in the quality of steel 
that is used in their machine and 
tool making. A mistake in either 
adds to the total cost. Hence, an 
objective in the radio program is to 
get parents and consumers of stud- 
ent services to discuss our commerce 
curriculum. 


Clearing House Needed for 
Commercial Adjustments 


The University of Illinois reports 
the strength and weakness displayed 
by high school graduates who enter, 
and this helps our faculty to stress 
where stressing is needed. Our 
graduates go into offices, and seldom 
is heard a word of complaint or 
praise. There is no regular clearing 
house for changes in content of 
courses or in our curriculum. That 
is a weakness and is not fully over- 
come by surveys of other communi- 
ties. Our program was in the na- 
ture of an invitation to make con- 
tacts. Through the Column Left of 
our newspaper, many parents had 
complained that we worked their 
students too hard, but that did not 
give us personal contact enough. 
Our radio program brought me 
twenty-seven contacts. Contact was 
unusually easy because the writer as 
an ex-parent-teacher association offi- 
cer still attended, and a meeting was 
held the next week. The best con- 
tact was through the president of the 
organization for he employs some 
eight in his office. He was present 
when a parent raised the question 
of too much student work. Natur- 
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ally I agreed with him that we did 
have to work them too hard, and 
then raised the question of what we 
could do. Data were given on speed 
rates under the ten months of school 
plan as compared with the present 
situation of less months and with 
over-crowded typing rooms. One 
teacher must take care of forty-eight 
machines now as against forty-two 
previously. The business man was 
asked if he were willing to accept a 
less well-trained product. Both felt 
the earnestness of our attempt to 
serve them, and they are now mis- 
sionaries in our next attempt to 
lengthen the school year. Evidently 
some of the twenty-seven parents 
merely desired to say the usual 
thing. However, as long as we can 
convince people of our sincerity by 
proving interest in their child’s work 
and welfare and showing the office 
manager how this affects his student 
service quality, there must be in- 
creased cooperation as a result. 


Steps Taken to Interest Public 


Some may be interested in how we 
got a public hearing. To these the 
answer is again in the mutuality of 
interest. WROK did not give us 
the best day nor the most satisfac- 
tory time. Wednesday is the day 
after washing and ironing days and 
hence mothers’ day off from work in 
the afternoon at program time. Our 
type of program was news in Rock- 
ford and so the newspapers gave us 
many lines, stating that such and 
such persons would speak, and in- 
triguing the public with hints as to 
the nature of what would be said or 
take place. Our school Owl sent its 
student reporters to us for news 
items and we told them something 
of the nature of the program, rather 
detailed in parts, since the student 
readers of the Owl take their paper 
home and this was a means of 
reaching additional parents. 

The radio program which was 
given follows: 


KNOW YOUR SCHOOLS 
PROGRAM NO. 21 
MARCH 14, 1934 
COMMERCIAL STUDIES 
CHESTER BAILEY AND R:.S.H.S. 
HONORARY MUSIC SOCIETY 


The music this afternoon is being pre- 
sented by some members of the Hon- 
orary Musical Society of the Rockford 
Senior High School. In order to become 
active members, each student must be 
either a junior or a_ senior, must be 
studying privately, and must be accepted 
by an examining board composed of four 
faculty members. 

This society was founded in 1929 and 
has many talented musicians as members. 
They are students of classical music and 


willingly offer their services to the school 
and to the community. 

The program will be opened this after- 
noon by a group of two numbers. The 
first a piano solo, “Novellette” by Rein- 
hold which will be played by Jean Crumb. 
As the second part of the group, Velma 


Zahn will sing “L’Amour  Toujour 
L’Amour,” accompanied Frederick 
Carlson. 

& 
Announcer: 


This afternoon, we are to present the 
work of the Commercial Department. 
Many of you who are listening may won- 
der what is taught in the Commercial 
Department. You who are parents may 
wonder whether you should advise your 
child to take some of the courses offered 
in this department. These and many 
other questions will be answered this 
afternoon. Mr. Chester Bailey, Head of 
the Commercial Department at the Senior 
High School, will speak to us about the 
work done by his department in both the 
junior and senior high schools. 


Mr. Bailey: 


Who shall take commercial education? 
What division of the field shall he elect 
and when shall he begin these courses? 
The first of the questions is difficult to 
answer by the student for lack of ex- 
perience or background. It is difficult 
for a parent or a teacher-adviser to know 
a student’s strengths and weaknesses. If 
the final decision is left to the student, 
his choice of department is too often 
based on that chosen by his friends and 
is the result of over-emphasis of present 
values. Many elect a department because 
their parents had their school successes 
in that direction and the student honestly 
desires to emulate them. You parents 
know that that pleases. However, as 
parents you know, and as a parent I 
know, that we desire to help and not to 
hamper our children in their choice of 
educational field. We want a_ choice 
based on their discovered abilities. We 
live in a democracy with its guided per- 
sonal freedom. 

Management of a business is a science 
in departmentalization and in co-ordinat- 
ing of units within the department. <A 
merchant buys his goods on his knowl- 
edge of quality, on his faith in the firm 
which recommends the goods, and on his 
experiences as to the needs of the com- 
munity. His office manager hires his 
office force because he knows the specific 
skill needed in a certain position, and is 
entitled to look to the school to recom- 
mend a person trained in this specific skill 
in so far as the skill is generally de- 


manded. We have discovered that he 


always wants a selected person, enriched 
by courses in many departments, and fin- 
ally chosen because trained in  stenog- 
raphy, salesmanship or bookkeeping to 
meet certain standards. 

To do best for the student, meet the 
hope of the parents, and prepare a fin- 
ished product for this office manager, re- 
quires a high degree of responsibility in 
the school executives. To meet this sit- 
uation the school is like the modern busi- 
ness, highly departmentalized with coor- 
dinating units. Our commercial depart- 
ment is no exception and has orientation 
courses in both the junior and senior high 
school to help a student discover in him- 
self what he can do most effectively. 


Guidance Values of General Business 
Science 


All students need some business train- 
ing. In the junior high school there is 
a course in general business science. If 
in this course a student is careless in 
writing, and he does not improve with 
proper motivation, he is sure to do poor- 
ly in writing the more exacting symbols 
of shorthand. If he is not interested in 
arithmetic, cares little for accuracy, and 
does not have number sense well above 
the average, he may expect to find book- 
keeping a drudgery, and you will find it 
a problem to keep him in school. If the 
student is a girl who finds herself with- 
drawing from recitations which require 
her to stand before the class, if she is 
unwilling to defend her ideas for fear of 
being thought wrong, this tendency to 
remain silent must be corrected in a 
speech class or else our course in. sales- 
manship, retail selling and advertising 
will be just a bore and function not at 
all as specific training in merchandising. 
Surveys show that more commercial stu- 
dents should take the salesmanship 
courses, although they will likely necd 
bookkeeping or stenography for thcir 
initial business position. If the student 
delights in vocabulary building, has_ in- 
creasing interest in taking directions, has 
pride in appearance and form of her 
work, is mistress of the intricacies of the 
English sentence, she will find stenog- 
raphy a delightful study. Her natural 
ability should make the road from dic- 
tation taking to the respected and re- 
sponsible position as secretary straight 
and short. Students who enter the junior 
high should take this  ability-finding 
course early, not because merely taking 
it early is in itself important, but be- 
cause it will aid a student to make a right 
choice of later courses. 


What Economic Geography Contributes 


Economic geography is placed in the 
senior high school as a hopeful, interest- 
broadening course. Hopeful because it 
pictures people all over the world strug- 
gling for successful economic indepen- 
dence, and in a thousand different ways 
winning a living often under conditions 
less favorable than those in this country. 
Like the general business science course 
in the junior high school. this geography 
course is designed to help a student de- 
termine what are his chief interests and 
whether he should continue in the com- 
mercial department and take the. skill 
subjects. 


Commercial Department Welcomes All 
Students 


To whom shall we teach commercial 
education? What courses shall we teach 
them, and when shall we begin teaching 
them what we teach? These questions 
are easy. Our school is a great demon- 
cratic organization. We take all who 
come to our department and_ sincerely 
welcome them. We believe that all should 
have some business training, and_ that 
some should have all courses offered in 
the commercial department. We believe 
in balanced curriculums—broadening and 
enriching courses along with those which 
develop the vocational skills. And here 
is additional hope for all parents or stud- 
ents. We find that nearly every student 
who comes to us has some outstanding 
ability. One may excel in mechanica! 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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THE TEACHING OF 
INTRODUCTORY 
ECONOMICS 


by Will F. Kissick 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


curriculum for the interpreta- 
tion of economic phenomena presup- 
poses a thoroughly coordinated or- 
ganization. Likewise, adequate clas- 
sification of materials and _ logical 
determination of method are essen- 
tials seemingly so commonplace that 
only their mention is needed to sug- 
gest their importance. However, a 
cursory examination of American 
college curricula indicates a general 
paucity of unified objectives to be 
attaine:! by the student majoring in 
the fie! of economics. More specifi- 
cally, better illustration of this 
general lack of uniformity is likely 
to be found than in the divergent ob- 
jectives of the introductory courses 
offered by collegiate departments of 
econoni'¢s. 

The instructor who seeks to pre- 
sent introductory concepts of eco- 
nomics from a_ scientific point of 
view must overcome many obstacles 
if the student is to receive a reason- 
ably \ell-coordinated vista of the 
field of economics, In the typical 
American college the introductory 
course in economics is either of the 
“problem” or of the “fundamental” 
type, with a few colleges presenting 
a combination of these approaches in 
a single course. 

Whatever the method used for the 
introductory course, college fresh- 
men enter upon the study of eco- 
nomics with a variety of prerequi- 
sites. Some have secondary 
school courses in economics, others 
have had no such opportunities, and 
still others have secured a partially 
complete working knowledge of the 
principles of economics through ob- 
servation and experience. Any of 
these backgrounds may prove bene- 
ficial or detrimental to the proper 
introduction of the student to the 
study of economics on a scientific 
basis. Moreover, college students ap- 
proach the study of economics with 
great variations in purpose. There 
are the prospective majors in the so- 
cial sciences, students taking a single 
course in economics for the purpose 
of “fulfilliig group requirements,” 
end students majoring in other fields 
Whose desire to secure a working 
knowledge of economic phenomena 
iS limited to an introductory course. 


scientific development of a 


A Type of Course Desired 
by the Problemists 


_A course designed as an introduc- 
tion to the study of economics is 
thought of by the “problemists” as 


‘ 


The well-nigh universal failure of administrators and instructors 

to distinguish accurately the academic needs of students accounts 

in a measure for the inability of the student to develop a well- 

defined and enthusiastic scientific interest in the later pursuit of 
economic phenomena. 


primarily a course in “Contemporary 
Problems”, a “Current Social Prob- 
lems” course, or a “Modern Amer- 
ica” course. True, these terms do not 
specifically identify the course, but 
their sponsors desire, apparently, 
considerable leeway in their presen- 
tations so that the panorama of the 
whole social field may be observed 
prospectively in its “economic 
aspects.” 

The sincere desire of the prob- 
lemist is to acquaint the student with 
the problems of contemporary living, 
to impart some factual knowledge to 
bolster the point of view expressed, 
and to leave the student with an ap- 
preciation of the vastness of the eco- 
nomic world in which he lives. The 
“whys and the wherefores” of the 
phenomena surveyed will be explain- 
ed in second and subsequent courses 
in “principles”. A happy prospect 
for the economics major perhaps, but 
what of the students, probably num- 
hering seventy per cent. of the total, 
who are taking introductory eco- 
nomics as “group” material, or, as 
an “elective” in another major field ? 


What the Fundamentalists Want 


The “fundamentalists” envision 
the introductory course as a discoy- 
ery and a survey of the fundamental 
principles of economics. Funda- 
mental concepts are developed from 
the point of view that the student 
cannot be expected to evaluate criti- 
cally the operation of the economic 
organization unless the principles are 
first explained and understood. The 
fundamentalist insists on the firm 
basis of his approach through the 
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development of a knowledge of 
fundamentals; then, after the student 
is familiar with the terminology and 
the principles of the science, the eco- 
nomic aspects of current problems 
may be analyzed with an apprecia- 
tion of basic truths. Since economics 
developed as a science somewhat 
later than many of the physical 
sciences, the fundamentalists easily 
devised this method by imitating the 
maneuvers of the physical scientists 
in the introductory teaching process. 

Above all else the fundamentalist 
is a logician! To him the approach 
of the problemist appears as incon- 
sistent and is to all practical purposes 
a waste of time and effort. As a re- 
sult of such an improper and incon- 
sistent approach, the student becomes 
biased in his method of surveying 
economic phenomena. Furthermore, 
such bias is not conducive to later 
expansion of interest ; the student re- 
signs himself to the position of 
watching the “experts” from the 
sidelines, or, to the practice of that 
supreme philosophy of ignorance 
which is sufficient to the explanation 
of all things illogically! 


A Combination of the Problem 
and Fundamental Types 


A few introductory courses in 
economics partake of the character- 
istics of both the problem and the 
fundamental types. Such courses 
are planned as coordinated courses 
in which the principles of economics 
are presented and economic prob- 
lems surveyed, Primarily the course 
may be organized as either a prob- 
lem or a fundamentalist course. In 
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addition, collateral readings and lec- 
tures by the instructor may be used, 
as supplementary material, to present 
the opposite approach. Instructors 
holding the combination point of 
view indicate that the student must 
be familiar with both fundamental 
theory and practical application if he 
ig to secure a reasonable and congru- 
ous understanding of either basic 
concepts or current problems. More- 
over, problems used to illustrate 
principles tend to arouse and develop 
the interest of the student and lead, 
therefore, to further investigation 
and development. 


A Scientific Approach to the 
Teaching of Economics 


The development of scientific 
method in the teaching of economics 
suggests the application of estab- 
lished principles of analyses, a criti- 
cal examination of objectives, and a 
careful evaluation of the resultant 
products. The functions of planning, 
scheduling and routing should be just 
as accurately determined for the 
curriculum and the student as they 
are for the material products of 
industry. Consideration should be 
given to the planning of curricula, 
not alone to provide requisite facili- 
ties, but to assure their availability at 
the most desirable time and in the 
proper sequence. The application of 
the specialization principle next fol- 
lows consistently in the development 
of a scientifically organized and con- 
trolled curriculum. Moreover, the 
consequent segregation of students 
for instructional purposes is of rela- 
tively increasing importance as the 
teaching of economics develops on a 
scientific basis. In addition, the sen- 
sible selection of students on the 
basis of previous preparation and 
future intention offers a_ logical 
means to further economy in the 
present period of retrenchment and 
consequent revampment of curricula. 

Economy does not consist in the 
removal or discontinuance of serv- 
ices, but rather in the better utiliza- 
tion of the facilities available with 
which the services requisite to a lib- 
eral education may be rendered. In 
developing a scientific approach to 
the study of economics, this principle 
of complete and highest utilization of 
available facilities makes imperative 
the adaptation of the instructional 
function to the specialization prin- 
ciple. The degree of such adaptation 
depends almost wholly upon the cir- 
cumstances surrounding this problem 
in each individual curriculum. 


The General Versus the 
Specialized Objective 


Specialization is not per se eco- 
nomical, but may become so when 
students are properly selected and 
the course fitted accurately to their 
needs. If the objective of the cur- 
riculum is to offer instruction in a 
specialized field; then the general 
purpose type of introductory course 
becomes relatively wasteful and the 
special type of instruction should be 
used. If, however, the objective of 
the curriculum is that of general 
education, such as that offered by the 
liberal arts colleges, then the general 
purpose type of introductory course 
is probably the most economical to 
use. 

Evidences of the tendencies toward 
specialization in college curricula 
range from the general curricula of 
the liberal arts colleges, designed to 
fit the student for the “more com- 
plete life”, to the curricula of the 
professional schools, within which 
the continuing tendency is to break 
down the general field of economics 
into its several specialized segments 
for specific study. Schools of engi- 
neering have their required eco- 
nomics for engineers’ courses; the 
education schools their economics of 
the curriculum and specialties, rang- 
ing from the economics of school 
budget making to child accounting ; 
the colleges of commerce have their 
business economics courses which 
are useful as tools in preparing the 
student for more specialized work in 
the various phases of business man- 
agement; and so on ad infinitum! 

The well-nigh universal failure of 
administrators and instructors to dis- 
tinguish accurately the academic 
needs of students accounts in a 
measure for the inability of the stu- 
dent to develop a well-defined and 
enthusiastic scientific interest in the 
later pursuit of economic phenomena. 
This is illustrated forcibly by con- 
trasting the unlikelihood for future 
development through independen: 
study on the part of students major- 
ing in economics with the likelihood 
of the development of similar ten- 
dencies among students majoring in 
the physical sciences. Furthermore, 
undergraduate students majoring in 
economics rarely develop that pro- 
fessional intellectual interest com- 
parable to that rather frequently ob- 
served among students majoring in 
physical science fields. 


A Fundamental Change in 
Organization is Needed 


It is rather illogical to assume that 
the general purpose tools, useful in 
a fairly simple society to discover 


and transmit economic concepts and 
values, need little or no adjustment 
in an increasingly complex society, 
If the fundamental nature of the 
contemporary change in our eco- 
nomic structure is recognized, jt 
becomes even more illogical to as- 
sume that satisfactory adjustments 
in its interpretation can be made by 
rule-of-thumb methods. In this re. 
spect the administrators of many de- 
partments of economics nearly attain 
the height of inconsistency by tinker- 
ing with and changing a few fal- 
derals when nothing less than a fun- 
damental change in the organization 
of materials to be taught will suf- 
fice to correct an all but broken down 
and worn out instrument of the edu- 
cational system. The incongruity of 
this situation is emphasized by the 
fact that the economist is by profes- 
sion an economizer, a manager pre- 
sumably capable of making the best 
possible use of all facilities, one of 
the most important of which js 
economy of the student’s and the in- 
structor’s time. 


SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 


The Twelfth Annual Convention of 
the Southern Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Hermitage 
Hotel, Nashville, Tennessee, November 
29, 30, and December 1. 

An unusually strong program has 
been provided. The following speak- 
ers of national reputation in the fields 
of business education, economics, and 
commerce have consented to address 
the convention: 

Dr. E. G. Blackstone, Head of the Commer- 
cial_ Teachers’ Division of the State University 


of Iowa, will speak on the subject ‘National 
Recovery in Business Education.” 

Dr. Albert S. Keister, Professor of Economics 
of the Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina, a national bank director, a 
member of the City Council. of Greensboro, 
N. C., and a well-known author, will lecture 
on the subject “Some Economic Problems of 
the New Deal.” 

Dr. John R. Gregg, known and loved by all 
commercial teachers, is scheduled as the ban- 
quet speaker. 

Professor M. E. Studebaker, President of the 
Department of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, will discuss the 
problems faced by Business Education. 

Professor Paul A. Carlson_ of Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, State Teachers’ College, and Dr. 
William R. Odell of Columbia University will 
conduct a forum on the high school curri- 
culum. 

Dr. J. H. Dodd, Head of the Commerce De- 
of State Teachers’ College, Fredericks- 
urg, Virginia, will use as his subject “The 
Social Implications of Business Education.” 

Dr. Walter D. Cocking, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Nashville, Tennessee, 
will discuss business education from the stand- 
point of a state superintendent. 

Miss Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, 
Detroit, will speak on_the subject, “Visual In- 
struction in Business Education.” 


Professor B. Frank Kyker, Women’s 
College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
president of the Association, has an- 
nounced that educational exhibits and 
demonstrations of unusual interest to 
business teachers will be available and 
that those attending the convention will 
be assured an abundance of “inspira- 
tion, information and pleasure.” 
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USINESS houses depend on 

schools for two things: (1) The 
arrangement of their courses, both 
academic and commercial, so that 
students will come to them and to 
their clients or customers trained to 
carry on office work in an efficient, 
up-to-date manner. (2) Many manu- 
facturers must depend on schools di- 
rectly or indirectly for a considerable 
amoun! of business. The manufac- 
turers of office equipment and sys- 
tems are especially interested in both 
of these objectives. ; 

The question of modern equip- 
ment in the school administration of- 
fice, as well as in the classroom, is 
an important one. In business, in- 
vestment is made with the idea of 
building up the business each year 
on the profits made the previous 
year. In our schools, investment is 
made in order that we may build up 
the school so as to turn out better 
trained students. 

The commercial curriculum is 
crowded partly due to new labor sav- 
ing devices that are ever increasing 
innumber, It is a long step from a 
hand-posted bound book ledger to 
the modern mechanically-posted card 
or loose-sheet ledger of today, The 
same is true regarding office files, 
although the change may not be as 
spectacular. Roll-top desks and flat 
files kept company for a long time, 
but as the pigeon holes of the desk 
went, so did the small compartment 
flat files, and in their place papers 
were filed the same as cards that in- 
dexed them—vertically, on edge be- 
hind guides. 


Efficient Filing 


Efficient filing and finding depends 
to a great extent on three elements: 


MODERN FILING 
AND 


FILING SYSTEMS 
by David W. Duffield 


Manager, School Service Department 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


(1) Control features such as proper in- 
dexing, cross-referencing, and follow- 
up. 

(2) A properly balanced filing system 
with every possible indexing part 
visible. 

(3) Modern Filing Cabinets. 


Although the method, system and 
indexing control are the most impor- 
tant elements, let us consider the file 
first. It may seem far fetched to 
term a file a machine, yet it is a me- 
chanical device, as most files are 
made of steel and have many work- 
ing parts. One of the greatest prob- 
lems of making files adaptable, and 
this is especially true in the school 
office, is the necessity for housing a 
great variety of records of various 
sizes. Early vertical files were of 
three sizes only — Bill, Letter and 
Cap. All card lists were filed in sepa- 
rate card cabinets. The first de- 
velopment was the introduction of 
the horizontal filing cabinet, made up 
of sections, each accommodating a 
different size and type of record. 
Stacks of horizontal units are still 
in use. However, this type of unit 
is becoming more and more confined 
to housing of records in safes and 
vaults. 

The modern vertical file, either fif- 
ty-one inches high or those used for 
counters forty-one inches high, are 
so constructed that any combination 
of drawers may be used. Where it is 
necessary to take groups of records 
from the file for consultation, trays 
are provided that lift out of the file 
drawer. Counter files forty-one 
inches high are gaining in popularity. 
A number of these bolted together in 
a battery, covered with linoleum, 
form a counter that serves as an ex- 
cellent barrier between visitors and 


Left: 
Cabinet 


Right: A Typical System for Alpha- 
betic Filing 


A Modern 4-Drawer Filing 
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office workers, and at the same time 
brings the records for consultation 
to the point where thev are most 
used. Counter-height files are also 
used in order to reduce the height of 
the sky line of equipment in an office, 
making it possible to observe all 
office workers from some central 
point. Where office space is a prob- 
lem, the five-drawer or 571%” height 
files are used very satisfactorily. 
The modern first grade vertical 
files are truly the result of extensive 
engineering and research. The fac- 
tors that receive the most attention 
by engineers are: 
(1) Easy and quiet operation of draw- 
ers and followers, or compressors. 
(2) Easy removal and replacing of rods 


that hold system guides in the draw- 
er, preventing contents from riding 


up. 

(3) Elimination of all accident hazards, 
such as rough or sharp edges, posi- 
tive drawer stops, etc. 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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A Radio Program 
Continued from page 12) 


aptitudes; another in clerical accuracy. 
There are positions which demand of the 
student absolute accuracy in control over 
the typewriter or the listing machines; 
other positions in which the clerk must 
never err in figuring accounts; others in 
which the winning personality may place 
one as a buffer for the official higher up, 
although such a student may have little 
mechanical or mathematical ability. To 
the one with an analytical mind, book- 
keeping may become the stepping stone 
into accountancy and up to auditor or 
financial expert in some large corpora- 
tion. The general clerk who is well 
grounded in broadening courses is likely 
to be selected for an assistant managerial 
position and hence this becomes his op- 
portunity for success in business. Even 
though a student does not enter our de- 
partment while he is in high school, he 
may after graduation enroll in the eve- 
ning school in which he can take com- 
mercial work before he is of age. A re- 
cent survey of a nearby state shows only 
ten per cent of the office workers to be 
under twenty-one. Our business law 
course, for example, could profitably be 
taken by any post-graduate. And now 
to answer the question as to when to 
take the commercial course by a regular 
senior high student. He is advised to 
place the skill-developing courses in his 
program as late in the senior high school 
as is possible so as to have the skills 
fresh in mind and fingers ready for the 
initial position. 

In conclusion, it is the hope that what 
has been said may lead to student self- 
analysis and ability appraisal, so that the 
choice of work may be a preparation for 
a fuller service in the field in which he 
can excel. 

kok 
Announcer: 


You have just heard Mr. Chester 
Bailey, Head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Rockford Senior High 
School, speaking on the subject “Who 
shall take commercial education?” This 
“Know Your School’s Program” is con- 
tinued by Aldyth Quixley who will play 
“Uncle Rastus” by Burleigh. This violin 
solo will be accompanied by Virginia 
Linden at the piano. 

* Ok * 

As Mr. Bailey has indicated, commer- 
cial studies are offered in both the junior 
and senior high schools. Four students 
from the junior high schools have 
arranged to present their view of the 
commercial studies offered in the junior 
high school. Those taking part are Hope 
Newell and Violet Carlson from Lincoln; 
Vernon’ Satterthwaite and Herbert 
Hough from Roosevelt. 


(To be continued) 


NEW COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
FOR FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


The formal opening of the new 
Fond du Lac Commercial College at 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, took place 
September 29. Classes began October 
8 


Mrs. L. Maze is the manager of the 
school and Mrs. Mary Martin is Dean. 
On the teaching staff are E. L. Men- 
denhall and G. F. Murphy. 


Mr. Schlee Knows World Trails 


Ernest Schlee is an _ experienced 
teacher of economic geography at Wee- 
quahic High School, Newark, N. J. 
has a store of personal anecdotes and 
thrilling experiences to relate to stu- 
dents in his classes. His experiences in- 
clude travel in war-time Turkey, the 
ascent of Mount Blanc, and a tour of 
the United States with a circus. He 
treasures most, perhaps, those in Con- 
stantinople, now Istanbul, when he was 
head of the commercial department at 
Robert College. 


Mr. Schlee says: 


“Among the excursions I took were vacation 
trips to Monte Carlo and Cannes, trips through 
the dreamy Italian Lakes, jaunts for months 
through Switzerland and Norway, and extended 
journeys through  Spai Alhambra, the 
Pyrenees, and the Sevilla bull fights. 

ne of my most interesting excursions was a 
several days’ sail across the Mediterranean to 
Egypt. 

Cairo is a thriving, bustling, up-to-date city. 
Near Cairo is the village of Gizeh, where stands 
the great pyramid of Kheops. Half way up to 
the top, and in the center of the pyramid are 
the spacious chambers which were used as the 
tombs of the Pharaohs. These may be entered 


Ernest Schlee 


by narrow, sloping tunnels, which for centuries 
were secret. On the very summit, an Arab is 
found squatting at his little charcoal fire and 
serving small cups of delicious Turkish coffee. 

Close by is the sphinx, hewn out of natural 
rock in the shape of a lion with the head of a 
king wearing a royal head-cloth adorned with 
serpents. 

From Gizeh, we traveled by camel over the 
deserts to Memphis, the ancient capital. Return- 
ing by steamer to Constantinople, we stopped 
off a few days at Athens. There, of course, we 
took a trip up the Acropolis, the old capital of 
Greece, with its majestic ruins. From Greece we 
sailed up through the Dardanelles with a stop at 
the plains of Troy. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS PLAN MEETING 


The National Association of Accred- 
ited Commercial Schools will hold its 
annual winter session at Chicago, with 
headquarters at the Stevens Hotel, be- 
ginning Wednesday morning, Decem- 
ber 26. 

The Board of Governors of the As- 
sociation met in Chicago on the 5th 
and 6th of October to make prepara- 
tions for the annual event during the 
holiday week and to give careful con- 
sideration to many interests vital to 
the private commercial schools. 


Another popular trip from Constantinople js 
that to Italy, where we were charmed by yondola 
trips on the Grand Canal in Venice, and visits 
to the Rialto, the Palace of the Doges and St, 
Mark’s Cathedral. Michael Angelo’s David, at 
Florence, is only one marvelous example of the 
art treasures that enrich the Italian cities. Our 
trip to Pisa, where we ascended the leaning 
tower, was extremely interesting. 

A journey of some hours by train swung us 
into full view of the Bay of Naples. From 
Naples we visited the Blue Grotto, the ruined 
forum and temples of Pompeii, once a city of 
splendor. We climbed Mt. Vesuvius, a full day’s 
a fatiguing one. 

n sharp contrast to this expedition was 4 
trip I took the following summer, when I scaled 
the peak of Mt. Blanc. Without guides it was a 
hazardous undertaking to cross unknown gla- 
ciers, crevasses and snow bridges of dazzling 
brightness that might crash down at ary mo- 
ment. The elevation of the summit is about 
three miles, the highest point in Europe. 

Though ‘all our journeys were full of interest, 
we were always glad to get back to our homes 
in Constantinople. During week-ends, we took 
hikes around the ancient walls of Stamboul. 
These walls stretch from the Sea of Marmora to 
the Golden Horn. We visited the open square 
known as the Hippodrome. Nearby is the mu. 
seum, where may be seen many relics of art, 
including Alexander’s Sarcophagus. 

On one trip to Odessa our train was to take 
us into Austria, via Lom, Palanka on the Dan- 
ube; but the river had risen so high that road 
and bridges were washed out. Therefore, from 
Sophia, we had to go back to Roustchouk, to- 
ward the Black Sea. Next day, however, we em- 
barked in a Danube steamer, which affords one 
a most delightful two-day sail upstream to Or- 
sava, the border city from which one at that 
time entered Hungary. Just before reaching 
Hungary, the steamer passes through the {amous 
Iron Gate and stems the heavy tide, with the 
Transylvanian Alps and the Eastern Carpathian 
foothills on both the Servian (now Yugoslavia) 
and Rumanian _ shores. 

The mosque of Ste. Sophia, with its four lofty, 
massive and graceful minarets so conspicuous 
from a distance, makes a landmark of Stamboul. 
It is the custom for all who enter this mosque 
to remove their shoes and leave them outside one 
of the great entrances. One afternoon two com- 
panions and I placed our shoes alongside one 
of the finely carved marble portals before step- 
ping in upon the oriental rugs of the sacred 
interior of Ste. Sophia. Mysterious events are 
said to take place at times here. As if by the 
magic of Aladdin, when we came out again our 
three pairs of perfectly good American-made 
shoes had _ vanished. 

The Turk is in many ways opposite to a con- 
temporary American. ‘Instead of trying to doa 
week’s work in one day, he tries to spread a 
day’s work over a week. We show our pleasure 
and anger; he remains placid. Rather than ‘step 
lively’ his key word is ‘yavash, vavash’ (slowly, 
slowly). He is a fatalist. ‘Nothing happens 
but by the will of Allah; why then disturb one- 
self?? So he reasons; and if riches come to 
him, it is well; if not, it is also well.” 


Mr. Schlee was born in Denmark. 
His family moved to Newark when he 
was ten years old. He graduated from 
Newark Public School and attended 
New York University. He has studied 
in Tilly Institute, Berlin, and in the 
University of Lausanne, Switzerland. 
He has crossed the ocean ten times and 
has spent eight years in study and travel 
in European countries. 


NEW TYPEWRITING TESTS 


The Educational Division of Dicta- 

phone Sales Corporation recently an- 
nounced to Dictaphone school users a 
new series of Dictaphone Typewriting 
Tests which will be prepared by Mrs. 
Marion F. ‘Tedens, Supervisor of 
Typewriting, Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion. 
. In addition to their usefulness as 
test material, it is stated in the an- 
nouncement that the tests will contain 
many “pointers” on learning to type- 
write that will: be of lasting value to 
the student. 
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HE following cities did not re- 

spond to my letter to submit the 
latest evidence on transcription re- 
sults; Chicago, Boston, Des Moines, 
and [altimore. 


Report from Philadelphia 


They have a two-year stenographic 
course. Five letters, each containing 
100 words are given. These letters 
are {rom the business houses of the 
city--manufacturers, railroads, and 
banks, Care was taken to see that 
the ivaterial is representative of busi- 
ness. Material must test 1.3% in 
syllabic intensity. The requirements 
stat that a student to graduate must 
turn in four of the five letters and 
the .ranscription rate must be 20 
words per minute. 

‘The test material is examined very 
carciully for frequency of word by 
comparison with the Horn list of the 
1,000 most common words. 


Report from Los Angeles 


They have a two-year shorthand 

course. They report that a revision 
has just been made in the rates re- 
quired for courses or semesters 3 
and 4. The previous figures were 
stated to be impossible of attainment 
by all of the class so they have 
lowered the rates. No papers are ac- 
cepted that have the following types 
f error; spelling, strikeovers, poor 
erasures, dirty type, poor arrange- 
ment. 
' Standards for course 3. Dictation 
—80 words per minute Transcrip- 
tion median for all should be 10 
words per minute. Material used is 
the Gregg test. Length of dictation 
—) minutes. 

Standards for course 4. Dictation 
rate 100 words per minute on a 5 
minute test, Transcription rate 15 
words per minute. 


Report from St. Louis 


They have a two-year shorthand 

course, 
Course 2: Hadley Vocational 
School Gregg transcript material 
used. All material has a 1.4 intensity. 
Rate of dictation—60 words per 
minute. Trans, speed 10 words per 
minute. One erasure allowed per 100 
words. 

Course 3: Rate of dictation—75 
Words per minute. Trans. speed, 20 
words per minute. Same idea for 
crasing—1 erasure per 100 words. 

Course 4: Rate of dictation—100 
Words per minute. Trans. speed, 25 
Words per minute. Same idea for 


STANDARDS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


IN TRANSCRIPTION, Part II 


by Clyde W. Kammerer, A.M. 


Head of Commercial Department 
Central High School, Detroit, Michigan 


Editor’s Remarks: In the October, 1934, issue of the “Journal,” 

Mr. Kammerer gave the transcription standards of the Detroit 

high schools. In this article he presents standards of other cities 

in this country. In next month’s issue he will present certain 
state standards of transcription. 


erasing—l erasure per 100 words. 
These are the minimum rates for the 
3’s and 4’s. Types of material used 
besides Gregg tests are state contest 
material, newspaper articles, maga- 
zine articles. Errors deducted: 1 er- 
ror for addition, substitution, omis- 
sion, and 2 for spelling. The tran- 
scripts are timed three days per week. 
Errors are classified and recorded. 
Most mistakes are substitutions, 
omissions, and misspelled words. 


Report from Pittsburgh, 
South Hills High School 


They have a two-year course. 
Nothing mentioned in the letter rela- 
tive to’ transcription in courses 1, 2 
and 3. Course 4: Type of material 
—Gregg monthly test with 1.4 inten- 
sity. Maximum dictating rate 100 
words per minute for 5 minutes. 
Median transcription rate—25 words 
per minute. 

An E paper is one containing the 
following type of errors: wrong word 
or substitution, misspelled word or 
wrong closing punctuation. Type er- 
rors are graded—l1 error, B, 2 er- 
rors, C, 3 errors, D. 

His observations lead him to be- 
lieve that we need much more atten- 
tion to English rather than to the 
emphasis we are placing on speed in 
shorthand and typewriting. 


Des Moines Study 


No word was received from Des 
Moines so I shall present here a 
study, rather old now, by Mr. Clay 
D. Slinker. 

In 1925, Mr. Slinker made a study 
to aid educators in arriving at a rea- 
sonable requirement for transcrip- 
tion. Five hundred sixty-two (562) 
fourth term students scattered 
through 22 high schools of the coun- 
try were represented. Eleven letters 
were given, comprising 1,100 words 


and these were checked carefully 
against the Horn list. 

The students were permitted 10 
minutes to read over the notes. Free 
use of reference and other books 
were allowed. All letters were to be 
transcribed. In grading, 5 words 
were deducted for each error in 
wording, spelling, omission, or in- 
sertion. If the transcript made cor- 
rect sense, however, 2144 words were 
deducted. One word was deducted 
for typewriting errors and other er- 
rors of English as those of punctua- 
tion and capitalization. Neat erasures 
were deducted 4% a word and bad 
erasures 1 word. 

The median grade of the 562 stud- 
ents for accuracy was 93.5% — 
median speed was 22.8 words per 
minute. One student transcribed per- 
fectly at 39 words per minute. 
Twenty transcribed 35 or more 
words per minute with accuracy 
ranging from 95% to 100%. 

Twenty-five per cent of the 
students had grades of 97% or better 
with a transcribing speed of 26 words 
per minute; 20° had grades of 
84% or lower and the speed of this 
group was only 16 words a minute. 

His conclusions were that there is 
a definite correlation between speed 
and accuracy but such things as read- 
ing ability, comprehension, and fun- 
damentals of shorthand are not taken 
into consideration. 


Report from High School of 
Commerce, New York City 


Type of material, third and fourth 
terms—business letters, 120 words 
each in length. Intensity 1.45. Also 
Congressional matter. 

Third term, midsemester—3 letters 
at 60 words per minute, two to be 
transcribed. Final, 4 letters dictated 
at 70 words per minute, 3 to be 
transcribed. 
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Fourth term, midsemester—4 let- 
ters at 75, 3 to be transcribed. The 
final is the Regent’s examination 
which will be mentioned under New 
York State. 

Transcription rates are checked 
weekly. No medians reported. Ac- 
curacy is figured according to the 
plan of the State Department. The 
secretarial course or reporting course 
requires 125 words per minute. Er- 
rors are deducted according to the 
state department plan. They feel this 
plan is quite fair and conforms to 
business. The length of the dictation 
period varies, and 5 to 10 minutes 
are allowed to read over the notes, 
depending on the number of letters 
dictated. 


Report from Eastern District High 
School, New York City 


Course 3. Four transcripts per 
week. Material used at the beginning 
are prepared letters from the “Ra- 
tional Dictation.” No erasing allowed 
at start. Later new material is in- 
troduced and_ erasures allowed. 
Transcripts graded mailable or un- 
mailable according to New York 
Regents rules. Three letters dic- 
tated at 65-70, length 110-120 words 
each, no intensity recorded. Five 
minutes allowed for silent reading. 
No rates of transcription recorded. 

Course 4. Material used—6 letters, 
120 words each, no intensity stated. 
Dictated at 80 per minute, 7 minutes 
allowed by instructor for silent read- 
ing. Four letters must be transcribed 
in 80 minutes. Errors deducted ac- 
cording to the Regent’s rules. 


Report from Abraham Lincoln 
High School, New York City 


Course 3. Final rate is 65. Course 
4, final rate is 80. No record of class 
medians. Material used consists of 
business letters, intensity (3’s) 1.5 
and (4’s) 1.6. Regent’s rules govern 
the deduction of errors. In course 3 
six letters are dictated containing 120 
words each, and in course 4 the same 
idea prevails. Ten minutes are given 
to read over the notes. No medians 
rates reported or percentage of ac- 
curacy. 


Report from New Utrecht High 
School, New York City 


Material used, “Rational Dicta- 
tion.”” Speed varies from 80 to 100 
on 3 dictated letters. Two errors are 
allowed for every letter of 120 
words. Five minutes are given to 
read over the notes. No intensity or 
percentage of accuracy is stated. 
Transcribing speed, 15 words in 
course 4. 


Report from Jarnes Monroe High 
School, New York City 


Course 3. Transcription on the 
typewriter is stated to be about 8 
words per minute or about 2 letters 
finished in the time allotted. No in- 
tensity stated nor percentage of ac- 
curacy. Course 4, longer letters with 
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three as a maximum, Gregg tests are 
used ; also letters from ‘Gregg Speed 
Studies,” “Rational Dictation,” 
“Business Literature,” and ‘“Classi- 
fied Dictation.” One error means a 
deduction of 10%, all errors bearing 
the same weight. No transcription 
speed stated. 


Children Being Taught Use of Typewriter 


“My Typewriting Book,” one of the 
few text books on the subject for chil- 
dren, has been published by Dr. Aug- 
ust Dvorak and Miss Nellie Merrick, 
of the University of Washington fac- 
ulty. This was written for users of the 
Dyorak-Merrick keyboard. 

‘The purpose of the book is to teach 
a sunplified keyboard to pupils of the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades. The 
book is in loose leaf form, with gay 
covers; the paper and type suited to 
the age of the students. The book 
contains more than 250 pages, and is 
intended to cover a year’s work in typ- 
ing, with half hour periods daily. 

“My Typewriting Book” is novel in 
that the finger and routine drills are 
conspicuously absent. Instead, intro- 
ductory keyboard exercises and drills 
are introduced in the stories, poems, 
letters and articles such as a child of 


this age might write for a_ school 
paper. Both vocabulary and_ subject 
matter are suited to the needs of chil- 
dren in these grades. 

It includes a system of progress rec- 
ords and charts, with sixty words a 
minute as the optimistic limit on the 
graphs. With the aid of forty-eight 
“messages” the parent or regular 
classroom teacher who is familiar wit! 
the typewriter can instruct the child. 

The authors are competent in this 
field. Dr. Dvorak is an associate pro- 
fessor in the University of Washing- 
ton, and director of the Carnegie 
Typewriter Project now being carricd 
on at that institution. Miss Merrick is 
a graduate student at the University of 
Washington and has done considerable 
experimenting in connection with a 
simplified keyboard system. 


Courtesy of Office Appliances 


Demonstration by three grade students who have been taking a regular course 
in typewriting at the University of Washington tinder Dr. August Dvorak and 
Miss Louise Merrick. Seated at the table are the three young demonstrators, 


Miss Merrick, and Dr. Dvorak. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Commercial teachers will 
be interested in the suggestions made in a recent 
editorial from the Bridgeport Post, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, regarding the use of typewriters in 
public schools. The editorial, which appeared 
under the heading, “On Teaching Typing’’, is 
presented in full. 

“In schools today as in schools 100 years ago 
the pupils are taught to read and write. Today 
they are taught a multitude of other things as 
well. But with all the boasted modernism of our 
schools there is one point in which they remain 
singularly backward. That is the fact that they 
teach writing only with pen or pencil, whereas 
the typewriter is the writing tool par excellence 
of today, and everybody ought to know how to 
use it. 

“For nrany years our advanced schools have 
had commercial courses teaching typing to those 
planning to be stenographers. But we suggest 
that the use of the typewriter ought to be taught 
to everyone as a matter of course. It is an ex- 
tremely useful accomplishment whether in  busi- 
ness or private life. 


“Incidentally, the use of the typewriter en- 
courages good spelling. You may twist your 
penmanship so that a given word may be read 
any one of three possible ways. But you cannot 
focl the typewriter. 

“The use of the typewriter for personal corre- 
spondence and personal affairs has grown by 
leaps and bounds in recent years. It is not 
necessary to use a heavy office machine. There 
are many models of small light typewriters which 
are easily portable, simple in operation and in- 
expensive in price. These machines are sold ly 
the hundred thousand for home use, yet strangely 
enough our schools do not teach typing exce)t 
to those who specifically plan commercial careers. 

“Some of the writing which a pupil is require 
to do as part of his school work might better be 
done on the typewriter, and fhe doing of it 
would, in itself, effectively teach the use of the 
instrument. There is no mystery about it. The 
principles can be mastered in a few moments. 
After that, practice makes perfect.” 
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AIMS AND CONTENT IN 
OMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


HE nature of any school subject 

depends to a marked degree on 
the teacher’s conception of the pur- 
poses and goals to be achieved, The 
sel-ction of teaching materials, meth- 
ods to be used, and the assignment 
of marks must all be based on the 
ouicomes that are expected from the 
course. Without clearly defined aims 
there can be little satisfaction in 
teaching a course, and little apprecia- 
tion of its value. 

{he criticisms that have been made 
of commercial arithmetic are in re- 
ality criticisms of its aims and meth- 
ods, rather than of the subject itself. 
There can be no question of the need 
for adequate training in the mathe- 
matics of business when at the same 
time the business man is criticizing 
the schools for not providing it. In 
spite of the fact that it has been or- 
ganized with little understanding of 
its proper purpose, and with little 
revard for ultimate educational aims 
or pupil needs, it still remains one 
of the most important subjects, in 
terms of pupil enrolment, in the com- 
mercial curriculum. Rather than to 
question its place in the curriculum, 
a more profitable procedure is to 
raise the question as to what mathe- 
matical knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes that can be developed in a high 
school course are useful in the fields 
of business. 

When viewed from this point of 
view, we find that the evidence, while 
far from complete, is at least sug- 
gestive. Surveys of social and busi- 
ness uses of arithmetic have been re- 
ported by Camerer,! Charters,? Han- 
sen,®? Wilson,® Wise, and W oody 
112 Tf we combine their findings 
it appears that business calculations 
arise in connection with these topics : 
Buying and selling, banking, business 
ownership, insurance, interest, in- 
vestments, labor and wages, profits, 
rent, taxation, and public expendi- 
tures. The writer made a study® 
designed to determine, among other 
things, the frequency with which 
“business calculations” are used by 
clerical workers. Those that were 
used by 16.1% to 0.1°¢ of the clerical 
workers included in the study were: 


Insurance premiums 
Problems with bonds 
Problems with stocks 
Compound interest Foreign exchange 
Deferred payments Anticipations 

Bank discount 


From the available evidence it is 
Numbers refer to the bibliography at the 
ine of the article. 


Trade discount 
Simple interest 
“ommissions 


by Lucien B. Kinney 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


There can be no question of the need for adequate training in 
the mathematics of business when the business man ts criticizing 
the schools for not providing it ....Commercal arithmetic still 
remains one of the most important subjects, in terms of pupil 
enrolment, in the commercial curriculum. 


clear that mathematical problems 
arise in the production, exchange, 
and distribution of goods. In other 
words, our business mathematics 
should be a study of the mathemati- 
cal aspects of our economic system. 
That this is not far from the ac- 
cepted view may be seen from the 
syllabus suggested by Lomax and 
Neuner,® based on the syllabi of 
Pennsylvania and New York States. 
But it is a point of view requiring 
that we consider commercial arith- 
metic, not as subsidiary to any other 
subject, but as a fundamental course 
in the commercial curriculum. 

The scientific approach to the 
questions of content and aims has 
been of the utmost value, and up to 
a certain point, it is unquestionably 
the correct procedure. There are, 
however, limits beyond which it can- 
not be carried in the organization of 
the program of instruction. It can be 
used to accumulate facts as to the 
mathematical requirements of busi- 
ness, but the selection of material for 
the course, as well as the teaching 
method, must depend on the aims of 
the course. Attempts to reverse this 
procedure in the past have been un- 
fortunate. As Judd points out: 


The curriculum maker who thinks that 
he has exhausted the catalog of the uses 
of number when he has listed the ex- 
amples which ordinary men solve in a day 
or week is superficial to such an extreme 
degree that he is an unsafe guide in ar- 
ranging the plans of the schools.* 


For this reason, we find that the 
pertinent material dealing with aims 
consists mainly of an interpretation 
of general educational aims in terms 
of the subject-matter field. An ac- 
ceptable method is to summarize the 
aims of the general field in which the 
subject lies, and to select those to 
which it may well contribute. If we 
are to do this for commercial arith- 
metic, we must consider the aims of 
two fields—the commercial field, and 
the field of mathematics. 

In the commercial field we cannot 
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do better than accept those outlined 
by Nichols,* which are quite similar 
to those recommended by the com- 
mittee appointed by the National As- 
sociation of Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions. They are, 
briefly, as follows: 
a. Social intelligence and 
titudes. 
This aim includes social 
intelligence, economic 
and consumer knowledge. 
. Initial occupational skill. 


Occupations al intelligence. 
. Useful knowledge of sound principles of 


right social at- 


ideals, civic 
understanding, 


business. 
. A proper attitude toward life work. 
f. Ethical standards. 
. Related general education. 


A casual consideration of these 
objectives shows that commercial 
arithmetic, if taught as a study of the 
mathematical aspects of our eco- 
nomic system, might contribute 
largely to objectives a., c., and d. The 
degree to which it would contribute 
toward the rest would depend on the 
personal aims of the teacher. 

An authoritative statement of the 
aims of mathematics was made i 
1923 by the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements.‘ This 
Committee classified the aims under 
three headings: 


a. The practical aims. These aims include 
the ae ce, skills in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division of 
whole numbers and fractions; use of 
formulas, and graphs, etc. 

. The disciplinary aims. These include: 

1 he acquisition of ideas and concepts 
in terms of which mathematical think- 
ing is done, such as ratio, measure- 
ment, etc 

. The ‘ability to think clearly in terms 
of such ideas. 

. The acquisition of attitudes, such as 
seeking for relations and their pre- 
cise expression, (as in a formula); a 
desire for logical and orderly organi- 
zation as an aid to understanding and 
memory. 

. The idea of relation of dependence; 
thinking in terms of relationships, and 
observing their occurrence. 

ec. The cultural aims. These include an ap- 
preciation of the value of mathematics. 


Commercial arithmetic can properly 
contribute to all of these objectives. 
While the emphasis in the past has 
been placed on the practical aims, 
this is probably unfortunate, and is 
due to a limited understanding of the 
purpose of the subject. 
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To have too many objectives is as 
undesirable as to have too few. The 
objectives for commercial arithmetic 
should be brought under a few main 
headings that are definitely selected 
for that subject. The writer’s per- 
sonal preference is for the following 
four main headings: 1. Computa- 
tional. 2. Informational. 3, Apprecia- 
tion. 4. Mathematical thinking. It is 
interesting to see how both the 
mathematical and commercial aims 
may be brought together under these 
objectives. 


The Computational Objective 


This, of course, is an objective 
purely mathematical in its nature. It 
is the one least likely to be over- 
looked, and, in fact, it is most likely 
to be overemphasized at the expense 
of the others. It corresponds to the 
“practical” aim of the National Com- 
mittee. We have three prob- 
lems in carrying out this aim: 

1. The development of adequate skills in the 

Tundamental operations of arithmetic. 

. The development of an understanding of 

the language of percentage. 

. The development of skill in problem- 


solving. It has been shown that, with 
proper training, this ability can be de- 


cidedly improved. 


The Informational Objective 


The ability of the pupil to make 
practical use of his computational 
skills depends to a great extent on 
his understanding of the business re- 
lationships and transactions that give 
rise to the problem. The informa- 
tional objective requires that the 


pupil understand the business or-. 


ganization and activities sufficiently 
well so that he clearly comprehends 
the problem situation. In terms of 
the commercial objectives listed by 
Nichols this objective clearly in- 
cludes: d. Useful knowledge of the 
sound principles of business; and 
parts of the aims grouped under a. 
Social intelligence, and c, Occupa- 
tional intelligence. In terms of mathe- 
matics, it includes the first of the 
disciplinary aims: 1. The acquisition 
of ideas and concepts in terms of 
which mathematical thinking is done. 
Among these ideas and concepts will 
be the technical aspects of the busi- 
ness calculations. 

A recognition of the requirements 
of the informational objective would 
have a profound influence on the 
methods, content and organization of 
the subject. To organize the course 
around the business calculations is to 
emphasize the computational ob- 
jective at the expense of all the 
others. The course must be so or- 
ganized that before a calculation is 
taught the pupil has a background of 
economic concepts sufficiently clear 


so that he can perceive the calcula- 
tion in its business setting. Essen- 
tially this is a restatement of the 
axiom that understanding should 
precede drill. 


The Appreciation Objective 


Appreciation, in the sense in which 
we are using it here, does not imply 
an unintelligent glorification of busi- 
ness and everything related to it, as 
has sometimes been done especially 
in the last decade. Neither does it 
accept the fanatical claims that have 
been made for mathematics by some 
of its overenthusiastic defenders. It 
means rather an evaluation of the 
economic system, and the separate 
units comprising it, in terms of social 
service they should render, and the 
degree to which they have failed or 
succeeded in their obligations to so- 
ciety. With reference to mathe- 
matics, the teacher who himself un- 
derstands the fundamental import- 
ance of mathematics in the field of 
business has no difficulty in impart- 
ing an honest understanding of it to 
the pupils. 

This is the cultural aim of the 
National Committee. Of the com- 
mercial aims, this objective includes 
as much of a. Social intelligence and 
c. Occupational intelligence as were 
not included in the informational ob- 
jective. To some extent also it in- 
cludes e. A proper attitude toward 
life work, and f. Ethical standards. 


The Objective of Mathematical 
Thinking 


The development of a habit of 
quantitative thinking is the most im- 
portant, and at the same time, the 
least tangible, of the outcomes of 
training in mathematics. We aim to 
cultivate in the pupil the habit of 
thinking through any question, when 
possible, in numerical terms. The 
numbers may be, and usually are, es- 
timates, approximations, rounded 
numbers, and lead to large possible 
errors. But they lead away from snap 
judgments, and biased opinion, and 
lead into a habit of searching for 
facts on which conclusions may be 
reliably based. 

The National Committee was very 
emphatic in setting forth the neces- 
sity for training in thinking in terms 
of relationships, and in the develop- 
ment of attitudes of observing the 
occurrence of relationships. They em- 
phasized the value of this habit not 
only for those who would continue 
in the study of mathematics, but for 
its value in everyday affairs. This 
comprises most of the disciplinary 
aim of the Committee. 


If we accept this point of view it 
is interesting to note that most 
writers in the field emphasize alge- 
bra and geometry for their value in 
developing this habit. It appears to 
the writer that the ideal material for 
this purpose is to be found in com- 
mercial arithmetic, where the quanti- 
ties dealt with are concrete and fa- 
miliar, and the habits may be devel- 
oped in the field where they will be 
used. The idea of dependence among 
quantities is easily brought out in cal- 
culating parcel post rates, telegraph 
rates, Commissions, or any of the 
business calculations where we can 
set up a formula or graph from 
which the answer may be derived. 
It is also very definitely present in 
any consideration of the factors that 
affect interest rates, insurance rates, 
profits, prices of commodities, market 
value of securities, or wages, in 
which the relationships are so com- 
plex that they cannot be expressed 
in a formula. 


Nature of the Course 


From this consideration of aims 
and objectives we can draw some 
conclusions as to the nature of the 
course, It must, in the first place, 
provide ample training in the basic 
skills, percentage, and problem solv- 
ing that are essential to business 
practice. It should be so organized as 
to develop a background of informa- 
tion regarding our economic struc- 
ture and the social purpose of its 
units. The mathematics used in each 
unit is studied after the informa- 
tional background is established. In 
this way the business calculations are 
approached through a study of the 
business organization in which they 
occur. 


The Ideal Teacher 


The success with which the most 
important of the objectives are 
achieved—the development of cer- 
tain socially desirable attitudes and 
appreciations, and habits of mathe- 
matical thinking—depend to such a 
degree on the teacher that we cannot 
consider the nature of the course 
apart from him. What are the re- 
quirements of the ideal teacher of 
this subject ? 

In the first place he should be fa- 
miliar with modern ideas as to the 
aims in teaching mathematics. He 
should also have some knowledge of 
the fields into which commercial 
arithmetic naturally leads, as statis- 
tics, accounting, and the mathematics 
of investment and finance. 

He, on the other hand, must be 
familiar with the conventions of 


(Please turn to page 30) 
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OFFICE MACHINES 


TECHNIQUES AND 
TEACHING PROCEDURES 


by Frank J. Arnold, Ph. D. 


Educational Director, Commercial Education 
Association of New York City and Vicinity 


The techniques and teaching procedures in the practical han- 
dling of office machines described in this article, and those which 
are to appear in subsequent articles of this series, are being 
evolved in the special course for supervisors of commercial de- 
partments sponsored by the Commercial Education Association 
of New York City and Vicinity. During each two-hour session 
of this class opportunity is given to the members (1) to acquire 
a thorough understanding of the operation of the machine with 
some degree of personal skill in manipulating it, (2) to become 
acquainted with the various uses of the machine, (3) to evaluate 
the machine in terms of the educational values and the feasibility 
of training pupils in its operation, and (4) to discuss possible 
teaching procedures. This article, the first in the series, deals 
with one type of duplicating machine and with one make of 
dictating machine. 


The Ditto 


HE Ditto employs the hecto- 

graph principle, but its opera- 
tion has been brought up to date and 
made more widely useful through 
the medium of this simple, efficient 
machine, recently improved models 
of which produce copies automati- 
cally at the rate of 80 per minute. 
Copies of reports, notices, instruc- 
tions, accounting statements, orders, 
price change sheets, salesmen’s bul- 
letins, and other similar business 


DITTO 
Duplicators 
Showing the Ro- 
tary Type Dupli- 
cator on the left 
and the Flatbed 
Type on the right. 


forms are usually required in quan- 
tities of less than 100 but more than 
5. It is in this field of duplicating 
work that Ditto functions to opti- 
mum advantage. 

Ditto originals may be prepared in 
more than one way. They may be 
written with pen and ink or with 
pencil; they may be set up on the 
typewriter, using either ribbon or 
carbon paper ; or they may be printed 
on a printing press. The only re- 
quirement is that the deposit left on 
the original come from the specially 


prepared aniline ink. Copies may be 
made on paper varying in thickness 
from postage-stamp weight to card 
stock. 

To operate the Ditto efficiently re- 
quires mastery of a few simple tech- 
niques which any high school boy or 
girl can acquire in one or two short 
lessons, The educational value of the 
machine in an office practice or busi- 
ness training course lies less in devel- 
oping skill in its operation than in 
giving pupils a thorough understand- 
ing of its uses and a broad acquain- 
tance with its varied applications. 

A comprehension of the process 
underlying Ditto; its relation to other 
types of duplicating processes; the 
operation and care of the machine; 
the materials used in Ditto work; 
and the uses of Ditto—these topics 
may be developed in the following 
suggested series of lessons: 


Lesson I. 

Modern Duplicating Methods. 

1. Need for copies in 
business. 

Types of duplicating processes 

and the uses of each type. 

The hectograph process 
proved—Ditto, 


modern 


im- 


Lesson II, 
Materials Used in Ditto Work. 

1. Gelatin roll, paper, typewriter 
ribbons and carbons, writing 
inks, writing pencils, printing 
ink. 

2. Preparing the original or mas- 
ter copy. 

Lesson III. 
Operation and Care of the Machine. 

1. Cleaning and oiling the ma- 
chine. 

2. Conditioning the rolls and pre- 
paring the roll for copy. 

3. Putting on the original 
making copies. 

Lesson IV. 
Uses of Ditto and Flexibility of the 
Method. 


and 


The Dictaphone 


A complete unit of Dictaphone 
equipment consists of a dictating ma- 
chine, a transcribing machine, and a 
shaving machine. The material to 
be transcribed is spoken into the dic- 
tating machine where it is recorded 
on a wax cylinder. This cylinder is 
then placed into the transcribing ma- 
chine by the Dictaphone operator 
who transcribes this material on the 
typewriter. After a cylinder has been 
‘transcribed, the markings on the sur- 
face are removed by the shaving ma- 
chine so that the record may be used 
again, Ten letters of average length 
can be dictated on one cylinder and 
the cylinder can be shaved about 100 
times. The machines are electrically 
controlled and the current consumed 
is equal to that consumed by a 20- 
watt lamp. 
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In the business office the dictating 
machine is a decided convenience as 
it is possible for the dictator to dic- 
tate his letters, memoranda, sudden 
thoughts and new ideas, during peri- 
ods of the day suitable to his con- 
venience without the necessity of in- 
terrupting the Dictaphone Secretary. 
In addition to the convenience which 
it affords, there are certain estimated 
savings in transcription costs. From 
one study we learn that stenog- 
raphers turn out, on the average, 58 
lines of typewritten material per 


Dictaphone Machine In 
se 


hour, while Dictaphone operators 
produce 128 lines of typewritten ma- 
terial per hour. The average num- 
ber of letters typed from shorthand 
notes was 35 a day; from Dictaphone 
records, 70. 

For school purposes in training 
operators, the Dictaphone unit, with 
24 electrically recorded permanent 
practice records and an appropriate 
text, is used. The length of the course 
varies from 30 to 50 hours, depend- 
ing on the ability of the individual 
student. The course is so planned 
and organized that the teacher need 
spend but little time to actual super- 
vision of the training. The dictation 
practice material comprises letters, 
general business documents, digests 
on secretarial requirements, and in- 


formation on various elements of 


office procedure. 

The prerequisites for pupils who 
should be permitted to take the 
course are: 

1. A typing speed of 35 words per 

minute or more. 

2. A sound knowledge of business 

English and spelling. 

3. Ability to set up letters properly 

and attractively. 

To assist teachers selecting 
pupils who have these basic skills, 
which are essential to success in Dic- 
taphone operation, a prognostic test 
has been prepared by Dr. William R. 
Odell of Columbia University, known 
as “Student Dictaphone operators 
Minimum Essentials Test.” It is ob- 


vious from these prerequisites that 
those students who cannot master 
shorthand because they are deficient 
in language sense and lack adequate 
skill in the technical aspects of Eng- 
lish composition, such as spelling and 
punctuation, will likewise not be suc- 
cessful in developing a marketable 
skill in Dictaphone work. 

The teaching procedure for the 
complete course, based on 50 hours 
of practice work with the use of the 
“Dictaphone Business Practice” text 
and the 24 permanent practice rec- 
ords, is outlined below: 


Preliminary: 
Brief, simple instruction in the 
mechanical operation of the transcrib- 
ing machine. 
Test for mastery of operation. 


Records 1 and 2: 
lst Step—Pupil copies letter from 


text. (Aim: To familiarize pupil 
with content.) 


November, 1934 


2nd Step—Pupil listens to letters 
on record, following copy in text and 
using the foot control to stop and 
start the dictation as indicated by the 
bars in the copy. (Aim: To train 
pupil in “dictation control.”) 

3rd Step—Pupil closes book and 
transcribes record. (Aim: To syn- 
chronize ear and finger coordination 
with “dictation control.”) 

4th Step—Pupil checks accuracy of 
his transcript, encircles each word 
misspelled, and writes the word cor- 
rectly ten times. (Aim: To auto- 
matize correct spelling; to develop 
habits of accuracy and careful edit- 
ing.) 

Records 3 to 12: 
2nd Step omitted. 
Ist, 3rd, and 4th Steps, as above. 


Records 13 to 24: 
Ist and 2nd Steps omitted. 
3rd and 4th Steps as above. 


Mastery of Dictating and Shaving 
Machines. Dictation by pupils, of let- 
ters and secretarial memoranda, tran- 
scribing these records — exchanged 
amongst pupils. Final mastery test. 


Philadelphia School Adopts New Method 


The Philadelphia Secretarial School 
claims to have worked out a method 
whereby the individual who progresses 
most rapidly in his studies need not be 
held to the “average” for the rest of the 
class. 

There are several features of the in- 
struction methods which allow the stu- 
dent to set his own pace. First, two or 
three teachers serve each student group. 
Second, the individual may be heard im- 
mediately upon conclusion of the lesson 
in hand. With two or more teachers 
present there is no waiting to be “called 
on.” Thus it is possible to set tasks for 
an entire group, without the retarding in- 
fluence of those who do not grasp their 
subjects as quickly as others. 

In the instruction itself, the method 
employed is to start the student on simple 


but intelligent characters which are tran- 
scribed at once by typewriters. In such 
a manner it is claimed that much of the 
time lost in learning a whole routine of 
characters is saved. 

With the progress limited only by the 
ability to learn, the average length of 
time has been found to be only six weeks 
until the student is able to pass the stan- 
dard tests for speed and accuracy in 
shorthand and typewriting. One recent 
student passed all tests after only 17 
days. 

On the bookkeeping and office equip- 
ment machines the time varies according 
to the degree of proficiency sought but 
it is said to be much more rapid than 
that required in the usual classroom 
system. 


Demonstrating an Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machine to Students 
at the Philadelphia Secretarial School. 
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LESSON I. 
Aims: 
1. To familiarize pupils with the different 
methods of payment. 
2. To provide practice in the best meth- 
ods of payment. 
3. To show the necessity for a checking 
account. 
To compare commercial and_ savings 
banks. 


Problem 1 
Project Narrative 
You are handed a list of different pay- 
ments to be made. You are advised by 
your employer to make payment in the 
most suitable form. 


Suggestions to the Teacher 

a. Discuss the American Indian and bar- 

b. Discuss how pupils pay for the things 
they need. 

c. Discuss the various ways of making 
payments. 

. Emphasize the advantages of a check- 
ing account. 

ve. Provide the class with mimeographed 
list of about 15 situations in which 
payments have to be made. (Form 1) 

'. Provide practice in the best forms of 
payment under different circumstances 
including advantages and _ limitations 
with reference to safety, cost, conven- 
ience, and evidence of payment. 


FORM I 


1. The office owes the messenger boy ten cents. 
When you made payment of several bills 

you “Should have sent 25 cents more. 

. A bill is due R. H. Macy & Co. for $100. 

4. A telegram is delivered; there is a charge 
of 25 cents. 

5. The stenographer’s salary is due $25. 

6. The firm wishes to send $25 to the Salvation 
Army. 
7. The employer's son is at camp and needs 


3 The firm owes $1000 but has no ready cash. 

The firm wishes to return the roll-top desk 
san ‘wishes a flat- -top desk instead. Both are the 
same price. 


‘ 
10. The employer’s oldest son i going abroad 


a wishes to take with him $100 
The firm wishes to purchase 6 ‘bulletins from 
of Agriculture $.60 but no stamps 
are accepted. 
12. The postman left a letter on which there was 
an extra charge for postage $.02 
13. The expressman delivers a parcel on which 
there is a charge for delivering $1.65. 
These may or may not be included ac- 
cording to the mentality of the class. 
14. A customer has not paid his bill. Repeated 
let _ have brought no answer. 
. The firm’s income tax is due, $756.95. 


Problem 2 
Project Narrative 
As bookkeeper, what disposition would 
you make of checks received daily? 


Suggestions to the Teacher 
g. Compare commercial and savings 
banks, stressing at least two important 
functions of each and the mutual 
benefits to banker and depositor: 


Commercial: 

1. Accept money on deposit 

2. Accept checks against deposit 

3. Surplus funds on deposit loaned 

Savings: 

1. Receive money for safe keeping 

2. Credit depositors’ account with in- 
terest quarterly. 


Problem 3—Homework 


Prepare a list of five payments your 
father had to make during the year and 
ed method of payment, no two being 
alike. 


Pivotal Questions—Lesson I 
1. How did the American Indian pay for 
his commodities? 
2. What is barter? 


THE FEACHING OF 


BANKING 


SER VY 


by Anna G. Gross 


Washington Irving High School 
New York, N. Y. 


. How do you pay for the things you 
need ? 

. In what other ways could you have 
paid for these things? 

. What are the advantages of a check- 
ing account? 

6. What class of banks handle checking 
accounts? 

7. Where do you put your savings? 

8. Compare commercial and savings 
banks, stating the mutual benefits to 
banker and depositor. 

9. Restate the different methods of pay- 

ment including the advantages and 

limitations with reference to safety, 
cost, convenience, and evidence of pay- 
ment. (Summary) 


LESSON Il 


on 


Aims: 

1. To provide practice in opening a check- 
ing account. 

2. To make a small deposit. 

3. To make a large deposit. 


Problem 1 
Project Narrative 
You opened a dress shop on Fifth Ave. 
and are in need of a checking account. 


Suggestions to the Teacher 
a. Demonstrate the steps involved in 
opening a checking account. 
1. Introduction by a friend to an officer 
‘of the bank. 
2. Filling out of a signature card and 
purposes. 
3. Client given a check book upon mak- 
ing a deposit. 
4. Client re deposit slips and 
book. (Pass Book) 


Problem 2 
Project Narrative 
You have cash, bills and checks to be 
deposited. 


a bank 


Suggestions to the Teacher 

b. Hand each pupil a list of examples in- 
volving deposits and also give each 
printed deposit slips. 

. Provide practice in the procedure when 
making a deposit, stressing the follow- 
ing points: 

1. Fill out a deposit slip (Drill) 

2. Present pass book, deposit — slip, 
checks and money at the window of 
the receiving teller. 

3. Any checks included in the deposit 
must be indorsed. 

4. Receiving teller checks deposit, en- 

ters amount in pass book and _ re- 

turns pass book. 

. Client should check to see whether 

the receiving teller entered the 

proper amount in the pass book. 


Problem 3 


Project Narrative 

You have a large deposit to make, in- 
cluding a large amount of coin and small 
bills and many checks. 
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Suggestions to the Teacher 
d. Provide pupils with mimeographed ex- 
amples involving a large deposit and 
also with a long deposit slip. 
e. Provide practice making out long de- 
posit slip stressing additional points: 
1. Bills should be right side up, all fac- 
ing the same way arranged in or- 
der of value with the highest de- 
nomination on the top of the pile. 

2. Large amounts of coin should be 
wrapped. Wrappers of all kinds 
should be displayed. 

$10 in silver dollars $5 in dimes 

10 in halves 2 in nickels 
10 in quarters .50 in pennies 
Problem 4—Homework 

Project Narrative 
Prepare two deposits from the mimeo- 

graphed examples. 


Suggestions to the Teacher 

f. Provide each pupil with a mimeo- 
graphed sheet of two examples, one 
for the shoit form and the other for 
the long form of deposit slip. 


Pivotal Questions—Lesson II 

. You have opened a dress shop on 

Fifth Avenue and have taken in $500 

for dresses you sold. Where would 

you put the money for safe keeping? 

In what kind of a bank would you 

deposit the money? 

3. You need to draw against this account 
frequently. How can you get the 
money to pay your bills? 

4. What are the steps involved in open- 

ing a checking account? 

What information does the bank de- 

sire on the deposit slip? 

6. How would you arrange the money if 
you had a large quantity of coin and 
bills to deposit ? 


LESSON III 
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Aims: 

1. To keep a stub record. 

2. To prepare a check. 

3. To find the balance in the checking 
account. 


Problem 1 
Project Narrative 
You as bookkeeper have been advised 
to make out six checks and to report the 
balance in the bank to your employer. 


Suggestions to the Teacher 

a. Provide each pupil with a mimeo- 
graphed sheet of blank checks and 
stubs; also instructions to issue certain 
checks after having made a deposit. 

b. Stress the necessity of making out the 
stub first and the information neces- 


sary. 
c. Provide drill in making out checks call- 

ing attention to the following: 

1. W rite in ink 

2. Fill in all spaces 


(Please turn to page 30) 


FRATERNITIES and SORORITIES 


Gamma Rho Tau 


GAMMA CHAPTER 


The Gamma Chapter of the Honor- 
ary and Professional Fraternity, Gam- 
ma Rho Tau, was organized at the 
University of Southern California, 
May 24, 1934. The charter group con- 
sists of twenty-four men, selected 
largely from the graduate division of 
the University. Their names appear be- 
low. Among the charter members are 
found the names of Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes, Professor of Business Educa- 
tion, University of Southern California, 


Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes 


and Albert E. Bullock, Director of 
Commercial Education in the city of 
Los Angeles. 

The second meeting of the society 
was held at the Students Union Build- 
ing on the University Campus on 
June 12, 1934. It was a dinner meeting, 
the guest speaker being Dr. Willard 
S. Ford, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools for the City of Los Angeles. 
An honor guest at this time was Pro- 
fessor George R. Tilford, Director of 
Business Education and _ Secretarial 
Science, Syracuse University. 

The Gamma Chapter has a_ planned 
procedure with a definite educational 
program once each month. 


CHARTER MEMBERSHIP 
GAMMA CHAPTER 
UNIVERSITY OF 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

John Addison, Ray L. Anderson, Barnett At- 
kinson, Henry Orlo Backer, Ralph Bauer, Al- 
bert E. Bullock, E. F. Burrill, Clifford M. 
Davis, Laurence T. Dobyns, John Given, Benja- 
min R. Haynes, Harold E. Ives, Edward Stanley 
Jones, G. Eugene Lain, J. F. Mayes, Arthur 
J. Misner, Paul H. Mitchem, James A. Moore, 
Fred <A. Morrill, Melvin Nielson, Robb M. 


Nimmo, Burton M. Oliver, Walker M. Ramsey, _ 


Hugh M. Spaulding. 
OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1934-35 


North Hollywood High School, 5231 Colfax 
Avenue, North Hollywood, California. 


2029 Holmby Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes....... Faculty Sponsor 


ALPHA CHAPTER 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Three new members were inducted 
into the society at Syracuse University 
during the summer session of 1934. 
Their names and teaching addresses 
are: 


Marvin C. Mandel, Starkey Seminary, Lakemont, 
N; 


Oscar P. Ames, Huntington High School, Hunt- 
Alfred 7. Houghton, Holland High School, Hol- 

land, N. Y. 

Clayton C. DeLong ’29 and Ray L. 
Clippinger, '29, both teaching at John 
Marshall High School, Rochester, 
N. Y., received their M.S. degrees from 
Syracuse University at the close of the 
college year, 1934. The two Theses 
were written in the field of Geography. 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1934-35 


Charles Schmidt Vice-President 


BETA CHAPTER 
INDIANA STATE COLLEGE 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


R. S. Rowland and Earl P. Strong 
are co-authors to a valuable mono- 
graph on the analysis of office occupa- 
tions. The booklet is particularly useful 
to personnel counselors and business 
teachers and administrators. 

Professor Harvey A. Andrus, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Commerce, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pa., has made recent contributions in 
the field of tests and measurements. A 
recent summary of his findings appears 
in the October number of the Balance 
Sheet. 

E. J. McLuckie, instructor State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., has de- 
voted recent time to the socialization 
of commercial subjects. A summary ar- 
ticle of his appears in the October is- 
sue of the Balance Sheet. 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1934-35 


Henry W. Pharoah .............. Vice-President 

James B. Smith...............Sergeant-at-Arms 
* * * 


Alpha Iota 


The Fourth National Convention of 
Alpha Iota was held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, October 20, 21, 22, and 23, with 
headquarters at the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel. This convention was Home- 
coming for Alpha Iota members, as 
the National Headquarters of the or- 
ganization are located in Des Moines. 
Alpha Chapter at the American Insti- 
tute of Business in Des Moines and the 
Des Moines Alumna chapter acted as 
hostesses. 

The convention began with an Open 
House at National Alpha Iota Head- 
quarters and American Institute of 
Business after which there was a 
homecoming luncheon. Following the 
business meeting, Elsie M. Fenton, Na- 
tional President, formally opened the 
convention and Gladys Nostrom, con- 
vention chairman, performed the intro- 
ductions, Elizabeth Hullerman, Na- 
tional Secretary, called the roll of chap- 
ters, which was followed by President 
Fenton’s address. Des Moines chapters 
of Alpha Iota and Phi Theta Pi were 
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hosts at dinner. Dancing began at 
10:00 P.M. 

The first day’s program was fol- 
lowed by three full days of important 
business discussions, breakfasts, lunch- 
eons, dinners, sightseeing tours, round 
table discussions, and social activities 
which were elaborately planned by the 
hostess chapters. Best of all was the 
fellowship with sorority sisters from 
all over the United States. 


* * * 


Phi Theta Pi 


Phi Theta Pi National Business Fra- 
ternity held its first National Convention 
in Des Moines, Iowa, on October 20, 21, 
22. A fine group of delegates represent- 
ing eight chapters was present. 

A three day session of business and 
fraternity instruction was held. On Sat- 
urday evening a Dinner Dance was held 
in conjunction with Alpha Iota National 
Business Sorority, holding its Convention 
at the same time. 

The delegation decided to publish and 
edit a National Publication and a Na- 
tional Directory during the coming year. 
The publication will be edited in Des 
Moines. 

The National Officers present at the 
Convention were National President, 
Harry kK. Burmeister; National Vice- 
President, George H. Barrett of New 
York City and National Secretary-Treas- 
urer, E. O. Fenton of Des Moines, Iowa. 
The Chapters represented were chapters 
located in the following cities: New York 
City; Wilmington, Delaware; Albany, 
New York; Peoria, Illinois; Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota; Sioux City, Iowa; and 
Des Moines, Towa. The Alpha Chapter 
and the Des Moines Alumni Chapter of 
Des Moines acted as hosts. 


* * 


Pi Omega Pi 


The fall bulletin of Epsilon Chapter 
of Pi Omega Pi, the State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, was dedi- 
cated to Dr. E. G. Blackstone, secre- 
tary of the fraternity, upon the com- 
pletion of his tenth year of service as 
Director of Commercial Teacher Train- 
ing at that university. The following 
quotation is taken from the bulletin: 


From 1924 to 1934, and we hope for many 
more years, our teacher, adviser and friend, Dr. 
E. G. Blackstone, has served our State University 
of Iowa. It seems most fitting that this number, 
which aims to serve, should be dedicated to him 
who has always been our real inspiration and 
leader. 

It is not only on the Iowa Campus that Dr. 
Blackstone’s outstanding ability and cordial per- 
sonality are recognized; the entire field of com- 
mercial education has profited by his contribu- 
tions. _ His constructive, progressive ideas are 
disseminated in his numerous publications and 
lectures. 

Dr. Blackstone is the author of “Personal 

Typewriting.” ‘Proficiency Tests in Typewrit- 
ing.” “Stenographic Proficiency Tests.” and co- 
author with Professor Harry V. Kitson of ‘High 
School Education,” and with Professor Uhl of 
“Supervision of Secondary Education.” 
_ He has been an officer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions, The Department of Business Education 
of the N. E. A., and the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation. In addition to active mem- 
bership in these organizations, Dr. Blackstone 
has served on various research committees, and 
during the past year has published some ten 
magazine articles. 

He is a member of Pi Omega Pi, Phi Delta 
Kappa, and Gamma Rho Tau. 


The following officers of Epsilon 
chapter were elected for the coming 
year at the annual election: President, 
Charles T. Yerian; Secretary, Myrtle 
Dakin; Treasurer, Katherine Munkhoff. 
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MR. SORELLE RECEIVES 
HONORARY DEGREE 


Rupert P. SoRelle, Vice President 
of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
was the recipient of an honorary de- 
gree of Master of Science in Business 
Administration from Bryant-Stratton 
College, Providence, Rhode Island, in 
recognition of his noteworthy accom- 
plishments in varied fields of profes- 
sional service. The presentation was 
made at the seventy-first commence- 
ment exercises of the College. 


* * * 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN 
LARGER QUARTERS 


The Kinman Business University of 
Spokane, Washington, has obtained ad- 
ais onal space in the Kroll Building in 

ich the university has been located 

fae several years. J. 1. Kinman states 
that the 6,500 square feet of new floor 
space will provide a large assembly hall 
and additional classrooms. 

©. M. Correll, W. E. Kamprath, and 
Grace E. Correll, the proprietors of 
th. Minnesota School of Business, 
have announced the moving of their 
school to new quarters. The school 
now occupies 9,000 square feet of space 
at 24 South Seventh Street, Minneap- 
olis. The new quarters are well lighted 
and quiet. The ceilings are constructed 
of sound-proof and heat-resisting ma- 
terials 

W. H. Stautzenberger, president of 
Stautzenberger’s Private Secretarial 
School, Inc. of Toledo, Ohio, has an- 
nounced the expansion of the school 
quarters. The school has been occupy- 
ing the fourth floor of the Heart of 
Toledo Building at 317 Huron Street. 
One half of the third floor of the same 
building has been adjoined to the 
school quarters. Mr. Stautzenberger 
reports that he does not intend to in- 
crease the seating capacity but is pro- 
viding increased accommodations for 
the sixty students. 


* * * 


COURSE IN OFFICE MACHINES 
FOR SUPERVISORS 


Inauguration of a special course in 
the practical handling of office ma- 
chines was announced recently by Max 
Schottland, President of the Commer- 
cial Education Association of New 
York City and Vicinity, sponsors of 
the course. The class is limited to 
twenty supervisors of commercial de- 
partments in the New York City public 
and. private schools, with sessions 
being held on Saturday mornings in 
the C. C. N. Y. Commerce Building, 
Manhattan. Dr. Frank J. Arnold, the 
association’s Educational Director, is 
in charge of the course which aims to 
illustrate the functioning of business 
machines as an aid in business prac- 
tice and education. 

If this educational service sponsored 
by the Commercial Education Associ- 
ation of New York City and Vicinity 
fills a need which the Association feels 
now exists, it is planned to organize 
similar free courses which will be open 
to all teachers of commercial subjects. 


DICTAPHONE CONTEST AT 
BUSINESS SHOW 

Of particular interest to the visitors 
at the New York Business Show, held 
in the Port of Authority Building, New 
York City, in October, was the special 
contest conducted by the Dictaphone 
Sales Corporation. About 400 Dicta- 
phone operators from well-known firms 
in New York City, participated in a 
Speed and Accuracy Contest which was 
held continuously during the first five 
days of the Show. 

Prizes were awarded to the contest- 
ants making the fastest and most ac- 
curate transcription of one Dictaphone 
cylinder. Awards included $25.00 first 
prize, $15.00 second prize, $10.00 third 
prize. The winner of the first prize 
also received a gold badge with a 
diamond center; second prize, a gold 
badge; third prize, a silver badge. In 
addition, bronze badges were awarded 
to 2ll contestants whose pertormances 
were above the average. 

The first prize of $25.00 and a dia- 
niond-studded gold pin was awarded to 
Miss Theresa Eckert, of the Barrett 
Company, who turned in a record of 
373.56 net lines per hour. The second 


Mr. Stowell Congratulating Miss Eckert, 
Winner of First Prize 


prize went to Miss E. Van Vloten, of 
the Royal Insurance Company Lim- 
ited, with a speed of 357.42 net lines 
per hour. Carol Fuller, of the Topic 
Publishing Company, won third prize, 
with a rate of 348.96 net lines per hour. 
Presentation of prizes was made by 
L. C. Stowell, President of Dictaphone 
Corporation. 

Four blind Dictaphone operators, 
from the American Foundation of the 
Blind were present at the contest. These 
contestants demonstrated their ability, and 
made exceptionally fine records. 

In view of the interest in the Dicta- 


phone Transcription Contest it was an-- 


nounced that it would be duplicated 


again next year. 
* * 


MRS. WILLIAMS HEADS 
S. W. MISSOURI GROUP 

Mrs. R. D. Williams of Aurora, Mis- 
souri was elected chairman of the com- 
mercial department of the Southwest 
Missouri Teachers Association which 
held its annual meeting October 18 and 
19 at State Teachers College, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 
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MR. BARNHART RETURNS 
TO WASHINGTON 


Earl W. Barnhart has accepted an 
invitation to return to the Federal Of- 
fice of Education and take over all the : 
commercial activities of that office un- 
der the title of Chief, Commercial Edu- 
cation Service. 

Last year Mr. Barnhart was granted 
a year’s leave of absence from the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, 
with which he had been associated for 
thirteen years. During his year’s leave 
of absence he offered methods courses 
in commercial education in the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. His 
new duties include his former duties 
at Washington, and, in addition, all the 
other commercial education activities 
of the Office of Education. 


* * * 


DETROIT OFFERS COURSES 
IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


An announcement from _ Detroit, 
Michigan, states that the University 
of Detroit, is offering courses in Com- 
mercial Education. They will give a 
total of six courses in this field of the 
curriculum with the probability that a 
methods course in shorthand and type- 
writing will be given during the sum- 
mer session. 

Some of the other courses that will 
be offered are as follows: 

Principles of Commercial Educ ation 

Research in Commercial Education 

Problems in Commercial Education 

Supervision and the Department Heads’ 

The High School Commercial Course 


Duties 


The instructor for the course is Mr. 
Clyde W. Kammerer, Head of the 
Commercial Department, Central High 
School, Detroit. 

The announcement states that the 
work will give full credit on either the 
graduate or undergraduate level. 


MR. NOLL AT 
WINTHROP COLLEGE, §&. C. 


Thomas V. Noll, Dean of the School 
of Commerce at Georgia Tech, from 
i925 until June of this year, was called 
to Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, this fall. He received an 
A.B. degree from Grand Island Bap- 
tist College in 1916 and M.B.A. from 
New York University in 1922. From 
1922 until 1925 he was professor of 
accounting at Georgia Tech. He has 
been a high school commercial teacher 
at Yankton, South Dakota and at 
Bioomfield, N. | 

Winthrop College is “The South 
Carolina College for Women.” Mr. 
Noll reports that from 25 to 30 of this 
year’s graduates will qualify as teach- 
ers of commercial subjects. 

* * * 


NORWICH COMMERCIAL DE- 
PARTMENT IN NEW QUARTERS 


The Commercial Department of the 
Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, 
Connecticut, has moved to a beautiful © 
new building. 

Frederic H. Cranston is head of the 
Department, which has a faculty of 
22 teachers and an enrollment of 800 
students. 


| 
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National Commercial ‘Teachers Federation 


The Stevens Hotel, Chicago Secretary: Helen L. Frankland, Hume-Fogg MORNING 
High School, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Address : “Present Day Social Responsi- Cha 
Wednesday, December 26 Address: ‘‘Where Shall We Place the Em- bilities and Impending Changes in Business \ 
ALN phasis in the Development of the Personal- Education,” Dr, H. G. Shields, Assistant Rest 
10:00-12:00 A. M. Meeting of the Executive ity of the Student?’ Dr. E. E. Spanabel, Dean, University of Chicago, Chicayo, C: 
Committee. Principal Fifth Avenue Evening High Illinois. w 
Executive Business—Call by School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Address: “Adaptation of Curriculum Making Jury 
the President. Address: ‘A Study of Guidance and Place- to Individual Traits and Tendencies in Ss 
9:30- 3:00 P. M. Arrangement of Exhibits. ment with Respect to Skills Developed and College Students,” Dr. Paul Lomax, New sis 
Bruce F. Gates, Chairman Individual Aptitudes and ‘Poovey Shown York U niversity, New York City. St 
of by the Students Who Have Pursued Skill Address: ‘The "Social: Economic Element in Ss 
College, aterloo, Courses in High Schools,” Ivan Mitchell, Business Education,’ Dr. J. Worley, 
owa. Head of the Commercial Dept., Western Duquesne, University, Pittsburgh, Pa. p 
2:00- 4:00 P. M. eeeron of greed High School, Detroit, Michigan. Address : “Principles of Curriculum Making H 
ruce F. Gates, airman Address: | ‘The Importance of Social-Eco- in Colleges and Universities,” Profeeso P: 
Membership Committee. nomic Subjects in the Business Education Ernest A. Zeliot, University of Deny It 
2:00- 5:00 P. M. Educational Sight-Seeing, Curricula and How Can the Minimal Es- Denver, Colorado. 5 " 
Bus Trips and Shopping sentials of Social- Economics Training Be Address : “Principles in Curriculum Making 
— Mos Di Determined and Insured,” L. M. Hazen, as Applied to the Economic aud Social 
raul soser, sirector, Head of Commercial Dept., Shaw High Aspects of Life,’ Ann Brewington, Uni- Re- 
President Moser School, School, East Cleveland, Ohio. versity of Chicago, Chicago, Llinois ‘ 
Chicago, Illinois. Address : “Principles of Curriculum Makin t 
3:00- 6:00 P. M. Exhibits. Grand Promen- a in Commercial Departments in Large High . a ‘ 
3-30. 9: ade of Hotel. Schools, Both Junior and Senior,” Irving AFTERNOON Ch: 
8:30- 9:00 P. M. Get Acquainted Meeting. C. Garbutt, Director of Commercial Edu- 9 Chairman: Dr. Clyde Beighey, Director Com- 1 
Master of cation, Cincinnati, Ohio. mercial Education, State Teachers’ Colleve, 
9:00-12:00 P. M. Music and Dancing. iples Involved Busi 
George McCiellan, Chair- Election of Officers “Curriculum Making in Adult Education.” 
Nelson Ethel Richards, Illinois Sta Sec 
School of, Commerce, PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT “of the Practices in 
Responsibility Head: H. M. Owen, President Business Curriculum Building,’” Dr. Atlce 
Brown's Business College, Decatur, Illinois, Percy, Boston Uni- 
Director Gregg School, Member Executive Committee National Com: at Maki 
Chicago, Illinois. mercial Teachers’ Federation. rinciples of Curriculum Making 
ons, ss a 
ed Thursday, December 27 peony ig teem ig Brown Business College, St. State Teachers’ College, Terre Haute, In. 
9:30 A. M.—12:00 NOON Vice-President: Charles Robert McCann, Presi- gy 7 
Mak 4 oO Fes a 
Ceneral Assembly—Grand Ballroom. School of Business, Reading, ties,” Dr. E. G. Blackstone, State Univers- 
Musical Program—George McClellan, Chair- Secretary : Marjorie G. Phillips, Director Phil- of lowa. 
man. Address: College Instructor’s Partici- 
Introduction of the President by Paul Moser, lips’ Secretarial School, Lynchburg, Virginia. pation in Course * Study Building,” Dr. 
General Chairman Convention Committees Address: ‘Principles and Practices of Cur- A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, 
and Floor Director. riculum Making in Private Business Lexington, Kentucky. 
President's Address: Dr. Edward M. Hull, Schools,” B. F. Williams, .President Capi- Open Forum. 
President Banks’ College, Philadelphia. tal City Commercial College, Des Moines. Resume of Afternoon Contributions. ree 
: Music. Address: ‘The Adaptation of Subject Matter Election of Officers. 
4 Annual Address: ‘‘What Is Wrong with the and Methods of Instruction to Students of : 
World,” Honorable Clarence Darrow. Differences in Ability and Capacity in Pri- ‘ 
Addresses: 1. “The Element of Personality vate Schools,” A. F. Tull, President, The SociAL-ECONOMIC SuBjJEcTS RouUND 
of the Teacher and the Importance of His Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan. TABLE 
Developing Address : “Tmportance of Aptitudes and Chai 
II. “The Element of Personality of the Abilities in Connection with the Skill Ele- Responsibility Head: Professor F. G. Nichols, Ad 
5 Student Personnel and How Best to De- ment in Business Education,’ C. A. Neale, Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- Te 
’ velop It,” Professor F. G. Nichols, Gradu- President Hammel Business University, versity, a Massachusetts. AC 
€ ate School of Education, Harvard Univers- Akron, Ohio. Chairman : Dr. H. G. Shields, Assistant Dean, 
ity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Address: ‘Adaptation of Courses of Study University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Contributions: 1. “The Principles and Prac- to the Needs and Interests of the Business Vice-Chairman: Wallace E, Leland, Chairman 
tices of Curriculum Making.” Margaret D. Public,” T. B. Cain, President West Vir- Department of Commerce and Instructor in Ad 
. Fowler, Chairman, Commercial Curriculum ginia Business College, Clarksburg, West Economics, Culver Military Academy, Culver, j 
Construction Committee, Louisville Public Virginia. Indiana. 1 
Schools, Louisville, Kentucky; Second Vice- Open Forum—Discussion Leader: E. Secretary: Etta Larson, De Kalb Township 
President National Commercial Teachers’ Musselman, Secretary Gem City Business High School, De Kalb, Illinois. 1 
Federation. Quincy, Illinois. Ad 
ection of Officers. TIN 
Frida December 28 opic: usiness Education the on- 
R ibility Head van COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS RouND TABLE 
esponsibili : lapman, rin- uC a ymonc rice, ace Ava 
cipal Western High School, Detroit, Michi- J. Mann School, Gary, Indiana. ( 
gan, Member Executive Committee, ‘National K hick Tre Ca Address: ‘‘The Specific Contribution of Busi- ( 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation. Tex Nationa ommercial ness Education Relationship to Consumer Ad 
President of Department: W. O. Yoder, Keno- Chairman: Dr Clede Beighey, Di Knowledge.” L. H. Fritzemeier, Oak Park ( 
sha High School, Kenosha, Wisconsin. Ed Township High School, Oak Park, Mlinois. ( 
Vice-President: Wilber Barnhart, Head a State Teachers’ Col- Address: “The Individual, the Job and_ Eco- Op 
Commercial Department, Manual Training Vice Cl R F. Webb. B nomic Training,’’ Wallace E. Leland, Culver 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. Educational Department HPs State wriness Military Academy, Culver, Indiana. . 
ers’ College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Secretary : frances R. Botsford, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Ball State Teachers’ College, Muncie, 
Indiana. 


W. A. Robbins 
First 
Vice-President 


Dr. E. M. Hull 
President 


J. Murray Hill 
Treasurer 
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Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention Program 


AFTERNOON Dodd, Vice-Chairman Secretarial Round Cleo Frazier, Office Training Department, 
Table, Springfield High School, Springfield, Emerich Manual Training High School, In- 
Chai:man: Raymond G. Price, Horace Mann Illin dianapolis, Indiana. 
ol, Gary, Indiana. Election Officers. Address: ‘An Analysis of Occupational Ac- 
! the Morning Contributions by E. F. tivities as a Basis for an Office Machine 


Proviso Township High School, May- ISINESS oT . IN : Clerical Curriculum,” Ray Abrams, Samuel 
Business MetHops Rounp TABLE High School, La. 


Panel—Discussion Leader: P. A. Carlson, — Responsibility Head: W. A. Robbins, President dress: “Is There a Demand for the 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wiscon- Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoln, Ne- Product of the Machine Clerical Courses?” 

Jury Panel Members: B. M. —— braska; First Vice-President National Com- H. M. Winkel, Division of Guidance and 

» Teachers College. Muncie, Indiana; P. O. mercial Teachers’ Federation. Employment, Milwaukee Vocational School, 
DY, State Teachers College, Kirksville, ‘nis: Chairman: Harlan J. Randall, State Teachers’ Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
wi: G. C. Persinger, Plainfield High School, College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. Address : The Place of Office Machine 
nfield, N. J.;, Emil Hostetler, Norwood Vice-Chairman: Don J. Blankenship, C-K High Practice in a Commercial Curriculum.’ 


zh School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss Mary A. School, Huntington, West Virginia. 
ps, Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis, Secretary: William Reichbauer, Business Man- AFTERNOON 
aes ee Glenwood High School, Portsmouth, Chairman: Agnes E. Meehan, George Wash 
s weorg ash- 
SECRETARIAL ROUND. TABLE Yhio. MORNING ington High School, ladianapolis, Indiana. 
Address: ‘An Integrated Course Compris- 


nsibility Head: Bruce F. Gates, Presi- Address: ‘What Individual Differences as ing Essential Correlation and Coordination 


Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa; Secre- to Capacity, Traits and Tendencies Are of Important Subjects.”  R. M.  Utter- 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- Considered by the Private Business School back, Principal Utterback Business College, 
in Curriculum Making?” Dr. E. G. Black- Danville, Illinois. 
man: Richard G. Cole, School of Busi- stone, State University of Lowa, lowa City. Address: ‘“‘Equipment of an Office Practice 
Administration, University of Texas, Address: “The Importance of Getting the Department and Its Effective Placement.” 
tin, Texas. ae Right Kind of Teachers to Teach the Right Open Forum. 
Chairman: Mary Alletta Dodd, Typing Kind of Subjects to the Right Kind of Demonstrations and Discussions. 
ra Springfield High School, Spring- Pupils Having in Mind the Demands of 
l, inois. Business,” Rodne P. Wing, Lincoln AC IE S AN TABLE 
ay: Dora Houston Pitts, Western High School of Commerce, Lincoln, 
vol, Detroit, Michigan. Panel Discussion: ‘‘What Are the New De- Responsibility Head: Mary M._ Gallagher, 
ra velopments in Business Education and What President Gallagher School, Kankakee, ; 
MORNING Are the Problems Involved in Adopting Chairman: Clem M. Boling, Stenotype | Divi- 
iress: “The Psychological Factor as a in Salle Extension University, Chicago, 
eterminant ot Atkinson, Wisconsin, and Pauline Van Vice-Chairman: Evelyn Anderson, Gates Col- 
Classes,” Ann c Ch; Eman, High School, Gallatin, Missouri. lege, Waterloo, Lowa. 
ess, U ot Discussion Leaaer: Wr. W. Odell, Teach- Secretary: Mrs. Dorothy Hamilton, Hamilton 
York Columbia University, New School of Commerce, Mason City, Iowa. 
tarial. Training,” Dr. William F. Book, MORNING 
Head Department of Psychology, Indiana AFTERNOON 
(niversity, Greencastle, Indiana. Address: ‘What Does the 1934 Employer 
\ddress: “Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Chairman: Harlan J. Randall, State Teachers Expect of the Individual Employee in 
a Basis for Guidance and Train- College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. | personal Qualities?” Erma Gould, Daven- 
Commercial Address: “A Plan for the Teaching of Book- port-McLachlan Institute, Grand Rapids, 
feacher Training Department, University of keeping,” Louis D. Huddleston, John Michigan. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Address: “‘What Does the 1934 Employer 
ldress ‘The Discovery and Development Address: “A Plan for the Teaching of Busi- Expect of the Individual Employee. ‘in 
Power and Personality Through Secre- ness Law,” E. R. Dillavou, University of Professional Skills,” C. M. Smith, Terre 
tarial Practice.” Olga E. Schlueter, Ju- Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Haute Commercial College, Terre Haute, 
neau High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Address: “A Plan for the Te of Jun- Indiana. 
ior Business Training, E. Cranfill, Address: “What Does the 1934 Employer 
AFTERNOON sowling Green — College = Commerce, Expect of the Individual Employee in 
: Bowling Green, Kentucky. All-Round Accomplishments,"’ Paul Moser 
Chairman: R. G. Cole. School of Business Address: “A Plan for Teaching Salesman- The Moser School Chicago, Tilinoi : 
Administration, University of Texas, Austin, ship,’ Harry M. Bowser, Westfield Senior 
Texas. High School, Westtield, N. J. 
Address: a Open Forum. AFTERNOON 
Secretarial raining urriculum,”’ Dr. Etta Further Discussion o s of res P 
Shane: Junior College, Port- Group.- cussion of Items of Interest to the Chairman: Clem. M. Boling, Stenotype _Divi- 
land, Maine. Blection of Officers: sion La-Salle Extension University, Chicago, 
Address: “The of Suit- Si Comes 
the Florence M. Orrice Macuine Practice Rounp Tare ant and Strat- 
Stultken, School of Business Administra- Responsibility Head: eanor Skimin, North- on Lolege, ucago, Inols. 
tion, University of Texas, Austin, Texas, High Det Address Interpreting and Applying | the 
Address: ‘The Minimal Essentials Which Editor for the Yearbook. Stenographic Course of Study,” Miss Eve- 
Should Be Taught in a Course. (a) In Chairwoman: Agnes E. Meehan, George Wash- lyn Anderson, Gates College, Waterloo, 
Secretarial Training. (b) In ington High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. lowa. or 
Training.” Naney M. Lawrence and Mil- Vice-Chairman: Albert Stern, Manager De- Address franseription rhe Stum' ling 
dred Butler, Omaha Technical High School, partment of Schools, Burroughs Adding Ma- Block in the Stenographic Path.” Clifford 
Omaha, Nebraska. (aie chine Company. New York, N. = pecan, Spencerian College, Cleve- 
Address: ‘Analysis of Skills as an Aid to Secretary : Louis Be Junkirk i anc 10 
Guidance, Training and Placement,’ Jane School, Dunkirk High Open Forum.—*By-Products of the Teaching 
Clem, Teachers’ College. Whitewater, Wis. Activities in Business Education.’ 
Address: Mrs. Frances Effinger Raymond, MORNING EVENING 
Gregg Publishing Company, San Francisco, 
California. Address: (‘‘Are Office Machine Courses (a) BANQUET AND DANCE—Grand Ballroom. 
Forum: “Useful By-Products of the Pedagogically Sound, (b) | Vocationally Banquet Speaker: Charles Milton Newco:nb, 
Secretarial Educa- Sound, (c) Meeting the Real Need?” L. whose address will be interspersed with wit and 
Alletta Gilbert Dake, The Hadley  Vocatienal humor. 
School, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Address:  ‘*Materials and Teaching Methods 
Employed in Office Machine Practice,” F. 


fraits as 
ing.”’ Doris Tyrrell, Head 


Open 
Teaching Activities in 
tion,’ Discussion Leader: Mary 


D. Fowler Secretary 
Second 
Vice-President 


Paul Moser, Chairman 
General Committee 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION November, 1934 


EPOCH-MAKING 


COMMERCIAL 
BOOKS 


All Published in 1934 


APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 
(SoRelle and Gregg) ........ $1.40 


All instruction based on a series of related 
projects or assignments closely paralleling 
the assignments of the beginning stenog- 
rapher or secretary in the business office. 
Comprehensive, authoritative, and teach- 


able. 


THE ENGLISH OF BUSINESS (Hagar, 
Wilson, and Hutchinson) ...... $ .80 


An outstanding book in its field. Contains 
comprehensive discussion and an abundance of 
drill on grammatical principles, both oral and 
written composition, punctuation, and capitali- 
zation. Section on letter writing will be added 
later. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS—PRINCI- 

PLES AND PRACTICE 

$1.40 

An A-Plus book. Contains in textbook form 
the materials in Business Mathematics—Exer- 
cises, Problems, and Tests (pad form), first pub- 
lished in 1932. The author of Business Mathe- 
matics is a C.P.A. (New Jersey), and has had 
many years of practical experience both in busi- 
ness and in teaching. 


KEYS AND CUES (Findlay) ....$2.00 


A series of thirty business plays printed in 
one volume. The first book of its kind designed 
to teach business ethics, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions—character traits—as well as much business 
information through the drama rather than by 
the sermon or lecture method. Original in con- 
ception and in strict harmony with modern 
teaching procedure. The plays may be used 
either for reading or for presentation. A unique 
and epoch-making book. 


As the authors’ income on this title will come 
very largely from single copy sales, a charge 
must be made for single or sample copies. 


All list prices subject to regular school discount. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York @ Chicago @ San Francisco @ Boston 
Toronto @ London @ Sydney 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 


MARSH-BATEN 


The Arithmetic of Business 


Experienced authors present new, interesting 
problem material organized around actual 
business situations. The book is arranged in 
accordance with the best modern pedagogy. 
Plenty of exercise material and review exer- 
cises. Diagnostic tests are provided in sep- 
arate form. Price $1.48, subject to discount 
for class use. 


H ARNED 


New Typewriting Studies 


Greater progress, and keener interest are two 
results of using the Harned system. It in- 
cludes subject matter in carefully graded 
units, the method of using all fingers from 
the beginning, additional exercises for su- | 
perior students, and a carefully planned sys- | 
| 


tem of testing. For further information write 
to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
Columbus San Francisco 


ACCOUNTANCY 


BUSINESS PROCEDURE 


By A. W. Morris, C.P.A. 


Associated with J. I, Kinman, C.P.A. 
President, Kinman Business University, Spokane 


$5.00 


A new textbook which puts before the business student in con- 
cise, readable form the underlying basic principles on which ALL 
successful business is founded. It shows how these principles apply 
to merchandising, selling and advertising, as well as to the financial 
side of every business, and presents proved principles of business 
management. 


In the first part of the book bookkeeping systems are explained, 
accounting is defined and discussed, the purposes of bookkeeping 
and accounting are analyzed, and the various books of account 
are reviewed. Interpreting the balance sheet and profit and loss 
statements, characteristics of a partnership, characteristics of a cor- 
poration, application of funds statements, reserves and reserve ac- 
counts, consigned merchandise accounts, installment sales, invest- 
ment ledger, and bond discount and stock discount—these are just 
a few of the many subjects that are dealt with in an informative 
and interesting way. 


Endorsed by Leading Schools Through Adoption 
in Their Classrooms 


Address Orders or Inquiries to 


KINMAN-MORRIS & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants and Auditors 


Old National Bank Building, Spokane, Washington 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JOURNAL or Bustness EDUCATION 
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ON THE AIR 


“Education in the News,” a parade 
of events for citizens at the micro- 
phone, is presented at 6 o’clock p.m., 

EST every Wednesday by the Federal 
Office of Education, over a National 
Broadcasting Company nation-wide 
hook-up 

A ieaeaie of these programs is the 
inquiring Citizen who sees that the 
Guestions listeners raise get answered. 
The Inquiring Citizen is really a 
prominent Washington newspaperman, 
H. R. Baukhage, who is cooperating 
with the Office of Education. 

Leaders who are making news in the 
field of education are interviewed in 
this program. In the near future the 
Office of Education will present news 
about public works funds for schools, 
CCC education, the new character edu- 
cation plan inaugurated in the Wash- 
ington schools, and new developments 
in Indian education. 

“Our American Schools” entered 
its fourth year of broadcasting to the 
American public over nation-wide net- 
works this fall on Saturdays at 5:30 
P.M., Eastern Standard Time. This 
program is directed by Dr. Florence 
Hale, radio chairman of the National 
Education Association, and is_broad- 
cast in cooperation with the National 
Broadcasting Company. The program 
this year is sent out over a coast-to- 
coast network of stations through Sta- 
tions WEAF, New York, and WRC, 
Washington. Many programs will or- 
iginate from the National Education 
Association headquarters building in 
Washington. 


The general theme of the series for 
this year is “Preparing Youth for the 
New World.” 

One of the characteristic features of 
the series will be its element of time- 
liness. This will be demonstrated week 
in and week out by the current inter- 
est and importance ot the subjects pre- 
sented. Watch the radio listings in the 
newspapers for announcements of the 
particular speakers and subjects which 
will be presented. 


* * * 


Radio programs of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers are 
being broadcast over the coast-to-coast 
network of the National 
Company every Thursday, 5:00—5:30 
P.M., Eastern Standard Time. 

The programs for the balance of 
the year are as follows: 


November 

22nd Vocational Adjustments in a Changing 
Social Order. William F. Russell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

29th The Home, the School, and the Church 
as Character-forming Agencies. Albert 
W. Palmer, President, Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 


December 
6th How Parents Can Cooperate with the 
School. Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
13th What the Modern Parent Expects of 
the School. Ruth Andrus, University 
of the State of New York. 
20th Individual Difference in Ability and 
Personality. Frank N. Freeman, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
27th The Continuation of Education into 
Adult Life. Lyman Bryson, Des Moines 
Forum, Des Moines, Towa. 


OPEN FORUM 


High School Failures of Yesterday and Today 


Why do high school students fail? 


“During the four years that I have been 
in high school I have not failed a subject. 
I believe that the majority of students can 
pass a subject by applying themselves to it 
with the determination to pass. Failures in 
most cases are due to laziness and not lack 
of brains. Some pupils say they are not 
sufficiently interested in a subject to study 
it, so they fail. If this is the case, they 
should choose such subjects which will hold 
their interest; and if they fail, then it will 
usually be the result of plumb laziness.” 


—A Student. 


Thirty years ago pupils left school, 
‘(1) because of shortcomings or defects 
of the school which caused discourage- 
ment, loss of interest, a failure to see the 
value of Education and_ school, etc.; 
(2) for financial reasons of their own or 
of their families; (3) because of their 
own peculiarities, as: laziness, ill health, 
lack of ambition, lack of ability, ete. 

At least six major changes have oc- 
curred in the High School of YESTER- 
DAY: 


1. Commercial, shop and home econom- 
ics courses have been added in full or 
in part to almost all secondary schools. 

2. Laws have made high school attend- 
ance legally and vocationally compul- 


sory for youth for a longer period of 

years. 

3. Qualifications for teachers have risen 
—thereby producing better teachers. 
The number of available teachers has 
increased—permitting school officials 
to make better selections. 

5. Better and more attractive buildings, 
furnishings, and equipment are the 
pride of each community. 

6. Economic changes make it almost im- 
possible for those who might get a 
working permit, or leave school early, 
to find employment. 

So within the last thirty years our 
schools have been made over from the 
standpoint of subjects and courses of- 
fered, teachers and their qualifications, 
buildings, equipment and_ furnishings, 
youth is forced by law to stay in school 
for a longer period of years, and employ- 
ment is difficult to secure for those who 
leave school early. 

Now that youth is forced to stay in 
the re-made High School of Yesterday, 
let us see why he fails; provided, of 
course, from all indications that he has 
the mental ability to do the prescribed 
work, 
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I asked one hundred and fifty of my 
pupils to give me a sincere written state- 
ment of why they had failed a subject, or 
why they thought some one they knew 
had failed—without their signature, if 
they so desired. Three of the most un- 
expected reasons for failure were: 

1. Lack of family interest in showing 
appreciation or concern for the kind 
of work a boy or girl does in school. 

2. Permission to loaf, after school 
hours, with the boys or girls of the 
neighborhood, to pay social visits to 
the opposite sex, or to neglect school 
work. 

3. Puppy love and poor home training. 

Defective eyes and ears, illness, care- 
lessness, I-don’t-care attitude, will stop 
school just as soon as I am old enough; 
each was mentioned once. 

Disliked the teacher, too much work, 
unfair teacher; each was mentioned once. 
Teachers must be becoming more human. 

The most usual answers received were: 
1. Get behind, work piles up, impossible 

to get caught up. 

Laziness. 

Have “put off” habit. 

Did not work hard enough. 

Worked the first six weeks, coasted 

the second, tried to cram the third 

and barely passed or failed. 

6. Lack of ambition to do work outside 

of class. 

7. Barely got by the first semester, sec- 
ond semester was more difficult, 
failed. 

8. Chose a subject because it was easy 
or because the teacher was an easy 
grader, became uninterested, failed. 

9. Did work last on the subject I liked 
least, did the least on it and failed. 

10. Got a “P” the first six weeks, why 
try more? Did less, failed. 

When I had finished reading those one 
hundred and fifty papers, my conclusions 
were: 

1. Pupils fail chiefly because they get 
behind in their work in one way or 
another and then find it doubly diffi- 
cult to make up back work and keep 
up daily work, at the same time. 

2. Pupils perhaps do fail because of a 

lack of family interest in showing ap- 

preciation or concern for the kind of 
work a boy or girl does in school. As 

I thought about this reason for fail- 

ure, I wondered if the idea of “get- 

ting by” had invaded the American 
home to the extent that parents ap- 
plied it to their children? Do parents 
commend children for good work, or 
are they satisfied as long as boys and 
girls get by? If boys and girls are 
not commended by their parents for 
good work, they may come to think 
that getting by is all that is necessary. 

And then it isn’t a very far slip from 

poor work to failure. 

3. Underlying many papers were the 
ideas that if they (boys and girls) do 
get behind in their school work, if 
they disliked it; it was easier not to 
do the work than to do it. That if 
they failed a subject little or nothing 
was done about it. 

—Louts D. Huddleston, 
John Adams High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Teaching of Banking Aims and Content in Commercial Arithmetic 
Services 


(Continued from page 23) 


(Continued from page 20) 


card with the work of the producer and mum information 

5. Omit titles such as Mr. or Mrs. middlemen, the financial institutions, —}eek, National Society for the Study of Educa- 
d. Mention protective devices used against and our systems of transportation fiow to Sell at Retail. 
forging signatures. and He should, be- 3. Haneco, E. ‘arithmetic of sales- 
2. Cutting off signature of cancelled yond this, understand our modern of the sf 


ches before filing economic theories and problems sui- &. Judd, C. H. “The fallacy of treating school 
e. Provide drill in finding balance in ficiently well so that the pupil may National Council of Teachers of Mathetabics. 


bank. be left with an intelligent under- — 1928. _ 
standing of the economic structure 5. Kinney, L. B. ‘The mathematical require- 


Problem 2—Homework 7 = ments of commercial positions.”’ Journal of Busi- 

Project Narrative and its purpose, rather than with an — "ess Education, ery March, 1932. 

J 6. Lomax, P. S., and Neuner, J. J. Prob- 

Prepare checks from narrative in text- acceptance of axiomatic assumptions Mching Prenton 
1932. 


book. and traditional arrangements. Hall, Inc., New York. 
7. National Committee on Mathematical Re- 
Suggestions to the Teacher é This 1S unquestionably asking for quirements. The a of Mathematics 
f. Assign narrative in textbook after pro- an ideal teacher. It assumes a teacher = Secondary Education. 192, 
viding each pupil with the necessary a3 4 : ae 8. Nichols, F. ( aes Education in the 
and stubs trained in mathematics, business, and High School. “Appleton-Century. New York. 
grap a the social sciences, whom we cannot 1933. 
. 9. Wilson, G. M. The Social and Business 
Pivotal Questions—Lesson III expect to find In any large numbers. Uses of Arithmetic. Teachers College, ian 
1. What precautions should you take But even the partially prepared — York. 1919. 
? 10. Wise, C. T. “A survey of arithmetical 
when you write a check? teacher, who endeavors to enrich the yoitems ‘arising ia various secxpatione”” Elona. 


2. What en you think should course, and bring it into line with tary School Journal, 20:118-136. 1919. 
appear on the stub? : —- vas : 11. Woody, C. “Types of arithmetic needed in 
3. When do you believe the stub should the objectives as we have outlined certain types of salesmanship.” Elementary 
be made out and why? them, and at the same time tries to — Journal, 22:505-521, 1922. 


4. Why are check protectors used? find the implications for his teaching Woody, C. “The use of calculating and mea- 
5 


. How can you prevent the signature in the rapidly evolving economic partment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
being forged? 1926. 
g torged: changes that are occurring, will find 


off the signature of the cancelled check that in sO doing he is completing his (41 second article of this series will 
before filing? preparation. appear next month.) 


To Provive InpivinuaL Fintinc Pracrice Usk Our 


Instruction In Filing Required MINIATURE FILING OUTFIT. 


CONTAINS: 62 miniature letters for filing, 
necessary cross reference sheets and out 
guides for charging materials taken from 
the files. Sufficient guides and folders are 
‘ included to illustrate: Alphabetical, Alpha- 
with Modern betic (with) check), Numeric, 


Geographic, and Subject filing. 
Full Size Files convenient size: the suides are 
6 x 8 inches. The set comes neatly packed 
in a pressboard container, which also serves 
as a file drawer, 


ry N7 66 ss SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: We will ship 
The New YandE this miniature outfit: prepaid upon receipt 


Steel Record Chests of $5.00, You may retain it ten days and 
if it does not in every way meet \our ex- 


are now part of Class pectations, return it at our expense and 


Room Equipment your money will be refunded. be 
LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Courses Chicago Dallas New York San Francisco 


FOR INSTRUCTOR AND STUDENT The COMING VOCATION for WOMEN 


This summer at one of our large Chicago Universities there was held 
a graduate class for commercial teachers who had come from all 


id Covering Indexing and Filing over the United States to brush up on office procedure. The pro- 
fessor addressed the class as follows: “I urge you to teach filing in 
Alphabetic- —Numeric—Geographic—Subject your schools. It is the coming vocation for women.” 


95% of our graduates have been employed during the entire past 
five years, which proves how essential firms consider their filing 


; 20—40—60—80 Period Courses departments to be. 
2 P ’ 3 Are you prepared to teach the standard methods of filing, the new 
: Write for Full Information and Prices shortcuts, labor saving equi the technique of supervising a 


filing department? 
irculars on our revised correspondence course or day and evenin 
Chicago School of Filing & Indexing 
105 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y | 


25 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 
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Modern Filing 
(Continued from page 15) 


(4) Economy of space over the actual 
space required by the drawers (close 
construction). 

(5) Pleasing, non-marring, long-wearing 
finish and hardware. 

In the business office, the best file 
made is the best investment, taking 
into consideration long life, reduced 
fatigue, reduced accident hazards, 
greater number of filing inches in 
ratio to floor space occupied, flexi- 
bility of drawer inserts to accommo- 
date all types of records, and pleas- 
ing finish, 


Filing Systems 


The method of filing to be employed 
depends entirely on how papers are 
called for. For example: If those 
using the file call for the papers of 
the “Eclipse Laundry, Troy, N. Y.” 
and are more interested in the gen- 
eral location of this laundry than in 
the actual name, a geographically ar- 
ranged set-up will prove most satis- 
factory. Another case: If all the 
correspondence to be filed pertains to 
subjects, such as in the files of the 
railroad office, the subject method is 
best. The subject method of filing is 
considered by many to be very diffi- 
cult to operate. This is not true if a 
well devised subject list has been 
prepared and if this list is cross-in- 
dexed by an alphabetically arranged 
relative index. 

Again, in the office of an attorney, 
where all correspondence is treated 
as cases, and each case is assigned a 
number, the numeric system, of 
course, is the only one that will 
serve. With the numerical system, 
papers are first given a number ob- 
tained from an alphabetical card in- 
dex and the papers are filed in num- 
bered folders behind group-num- 
bered guides. 

Eighty per cent of all filing of 
correspondence is done alphabeti- 
cally, whether the names be of per- 
sons, firms, places or subjects, as it 
is the simplest to understand and 
operate. 

I have described four methods of 
filing. The system, or the combina- 

tion of guides and folders for the 
operation of these methods, depends 
on the manufacturer, The funda- 
mental arrangement of an alphabeti- 
cal filing system is much the same, 
regardless of who may make it. 
There are, however, advantages of 
one over another. To get maximum 
service from an alphabetical system, 
the following features are necessary : 
(1) The sky line or exposed part of the 


index, should be clearly visible—no 
hidden guide or folder tabs. 


(2) Guides should be in not more than 
two positions, so as not to necessitate 
shifting the eyes, 

(3) All guides should be numbered as 

well as lettered. The use of these 
numbers on folders makes the re- 
turn of folders to the file quicker 
and more accurate. 
There should be a group of miscel- 
laneous folders, one for each guide, 
lettered and numbered the same as 
the guide. These folders are used 
for all names where the total corre- 
spondence for one name does not ex- 
ceed six pieces. 

(5) Provide individual folder with tabs 
in one position for all names when 
correspondence totals more than six 
pieces. 

(6) Period folders for heavy corre- 
spondents in sets by months, depend- 
ing on the size of the collection of 
papers for the year—two folders 
(Jan-June and Jul-Dec) for a col- 
lection of one hundred pieces — six 
folders (Jan-Feb, Mar-Apr, etc.) for 
a collection of three hundred pieces. 
These folders can be furnished in sets 
ranging as high as twenty-four. 

(7) Special classification guides for very 
active names (names often referred 
to) speeds up filing and adds stabil- 
ity to the file, 

(8) Heavy duty folders for catalogs, re- 
ports, samples, etc. 


New York State Contest 


The New York State Business Edu- 
cation Contest Association has an- 
nounced the election of the following 
officers for the coming year: 


President, Paut L. Turse, Peekskill High 
School. 
Vice-President, 
Academy. 
Secretary, 
School. 
Treasurer, 
versity. 
The District Contests will be heid 
on April 27, 1935, followed by the 
Mass Event in first-year typewriting 
on May 8. The State Final Contest 
will take place on May 18, 1935. The 
contest subjects are: first and second 
year Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, and Commercial Arithmetic. 
The new feature in the contest this 
year will be the Mass Event in first- 
vear Typewriting. 


Harotp Moe, Rome _ Free 


Mivprep Berkowe, Geneva High 


Geo. R. Trirorp, Syracuse Uni- 


The district managers and their terri- 
tories are: 


District Manager 


Florence M. 
William Burke 
Raymond T. 


Martin J. Glynn H. S.. Valatie.. 
1 


Joseph L. Teti 


Adelaide E. White............. Saranac Sis 
i i Free Academy 


Gerald R. Fisher Utica 
Mary L. Hickey 


Bessie Hogan 


Place of Contest 
Hemstead H. S 
Hendrick Hudson H. S. Montrose. 


Watertown H. S. .... .... .. 
Mast Oswego, Cortland, Onondaga 
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Control of Papers 


The control of papers should not 
be confused with the filing system, 
although the system (guides and 
folders) has much to do with one 
phase of control. Papers may be- 
come lost regardless of the filing sys- 
tem. No system is more efficient than 
the human element responsible for 
its operation. Control of papers taken 
out of the file, papers wanted from 
the file, papers to be returned to the 
interested party at some future date 
and papers in the file with more than 
one indexing title can easily be ac- 
complished by the use of simple 
forms for charging, requisitioning, 
follow-up and cross-reference. The 
time required to use these forms is 
offset many times by the saving of 
executive’s time when papers are 
called for and produced quickly. 

The necessity for acquainting stu- 
dents with these control features and 
for training them in the use of defi- 
nite rules for indexing make it very 
important that a course in indexing 
and filing be included in the commer- 
cial curriculum. 


PAUL L. TURSE 
President, N. Y. S. B. E. C. A. 


Territory 
Nassau 
Westchester, Putnam, Bronx 
Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, Rock- 
land 
Dutchess, Greene, Columbia 
Albany, Schoharie, Rensselaer 
Schenectady, Fulton, Montgom- 


ery 


St. Lawrence, Clinton, Franklin 

Madison, Oneida, Herkimer, 
Hamilton 

Jefferson, Lewis 


COMMENT Southside High, Elmira.......... Steuben, Schuyler. Tioga, Che- 


Robert S. Brumagin............ Mynderse Academy, Seneca Falls. Cavuga, 


Craig T. Martin 
Laurence C. Johnson 


Katherine 


mung, Tompkins 
Seneca, Ontario, 
Wayne, Yates, Livingston 
Chenango, Otsego, Deleware, 

Broome 
Wyoming, Genesee, Erie, Or- 

leans, Monroe, Niagara 
Alleghany, Cat- 
taraugus 
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BOOKKEEPING 
FOR IMMEDIATE USE 


TEACHER’S MANUAL NOW READY 


All teaching materials for first year’s work now available: workbooks, tests, teach- 
er’s manual, and text—BooKKEEPING FOR IMMEDIATE Use, Book One. This is the 
first true personal-use approach to vocational bookkeeping, with a new point of view, 
new content, and sound, satisfying treatment of all fundamentals. 


BOOK TWO READY JANUARY 1 


Examination copies of Books One and Two sent upon request, with a view to adop- 
tion. Write for full information about the Winston Complete Commercial Program. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


MASTERY UNITS IN APPLIED ARITHMETIC 


This new arithmetic for secondary schools includes ten units 
of subject matter, each introduced by a Preview Test. 


Titles of Units 


Improving Computing Skill VI How We Pay for Government and Protection 


Mastering Common and Decimal Fractions VII Analysis of Expense in Industry 
Some Special Ways of Using Numbers VIII Financing and Investments 
Skill in Computing by Hundredths IX How Things Are Measured 
Using Percentage in Business Transactions X_ Financial Interests of the Home 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JOURNAL oF BusINEss EDUCATION 
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THE ENGLISH OF BUSINESS, 
Parts I and II, by Hubert A. Hagar, 
L. G. Wilson, and E. L. Hutchinson, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing 
Company. 228 pages 80c. 


THE ENGLISH OF BUSINESS 
WORKBOOK, Parts I and II, by H. 
A. Hagar, L. G. Wilson, and E. L. 
Hutchinson, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 128 pages 40c. 


\ book and accompanying workbook 
on the minimum essentials of English 
for the commercial student. Much of 
the first part of this text is a carefully 
planned review of the fundamentals of 
English grammar based on an exhaus- 
tive study of state and city courses of 
study and various committee reports 
on the teaching of English. 

Probably in no other subject is so 
much valuable time wasted as in the 
teaching of English. In no other de- 
partment is there so much floundering 
with a subsequent lack of measurable 
results. 

Teachers of English in the private 
commercial school and in the commer- 
cial classes of the high school must 
concern themselves chiefly with ‘“cor- 
rection” rather than with “construc- 
tion.” The several years of home and 
school experience through which these 
pupils have passed before coming into 
the commercial classes have established 
foundations of vocabulary and habits of 
thought in which the teacher of Eng- 
lish for business finds his problem and 
his limitation. 

Sut little can be accomplished in the 
limited time available in developing 
new capacity, but a well-planned and 
carefully conducted course of criticism, 
instruction, and constructive drill will 
produce gratifying results in correcting 
the habitual errors of students and in 
teaching them to use more effectively 
the language already at their command. 
_ Much of the first part of this course 
is a carefully planned review of the 
fundamental principles of English 
grammar—and the application of these 
principles to business literature. After 
all, it is only through the use of “gram- 
matical spectacles” that the student is 
able to detect and correct errors in his 
Own composition, or in the letters that 
are dictated to him for transcription. 

Grammar is not a great aid to writ- 
ing or to speaking—both of which pre- 
suppose knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter under discussion—but grammar _ is 
the yardstick by which all composition 
may be measured. 

Students of business often ask to be 
excused from the special English train- 
ing on the theory that their previous 
training has made them proficient in 
the subject. Usually, these students 
may be made to see the necessity of 
additional training in the technique of 
English by submitting to a suitable test. 
The first test should be given at the 
beginning of the course and should be 
followed by the other tests of the series 


il 
Cs 


at regular intervals. As the work’ pro- 
gresses and the fundamentals are defi- 
nitely learned, the teacher will find 
that one by one the common errors will 
be eliminated. 

The separate exercises or drills de- 
signed for use with the text eliminate 
the drudgery often incident to the prep- 
aration of the English lesson. The ex- 
ercises save the time usually wasted in 
dictation or in the mechanical copying 
of long exercises, thus conserving the 
student’s energies for the constructive 
work of the lesson. The substitution of 
plain print for longhand also results in 
a further saving of time and effort for 
both teacher and pupil. 

The material is thoroughly practical 
and directly related to the future work 
of the pupil. A large number of the 
exercises and illustrations have been 
taken from business literature, and 
many have genuine educational value. 
These exercises add to the practical 
value of the course, stimulate interest, 
and appeal to the resourcefulness and 
creative power of the student. 

Parts One and Two are at present 
available in the text and in the work- 
book. Part Three, dealing with busi- 
ness correspondence will be published 
early next year. 

ok * 


ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS 
PROCEDURE, Series One, by A. 
W. Morris and edited by J. I. Kin- 
man, Spokane, Washington: Kinman- 
Morris and Company, 466 p. $5.00. 


This is the fundamental text of a 
series of advanced accounting textbooks 
dealing with the fundamentals of ac- 
counting principles and showing their 
practical application. The student has 
here developed for him not only the 
basic procedures in accountancy, but is 
also shown how he may apply these 
principles for the benefit of his em- 
ployer, and thereby obtain the most for 
his services as an accountant. 

There is a preliminary chapter show- 
ing the value of accounting and how 
the student may, by combining a wise 
use of personality and practical knowl- 
edge, get the higher income. There is 
a very brief review of the theory of 
bookkeeping. In the chapter on journal- 
izing the authors give some excellent 
suggestions for use of labor-saving 
methods of procedure. There are two 
fine chapters on the interpretation of 
the balance sheet and of the profit and 
loss statement. The usual teacher of 
bookkeeping would get much from the 
reading of these two chapters to make 
his teaching more accord with account- 
ing as it is actually practiced. The 
sections of the procedures in dealing 
with vouchers and on the preparations 
of the statements seem somewhat better 
than those usually given. There are no 
problem materials presented in this 
book. Questions and _ problems for 
written work are, however, available 
separately. 
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COMPLETE TYPEWRITING, by 
Ollie Depew, Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 346 pages, $1.25. 


“Complete Typewriting” is an en- 
tirely new book, which meets the needs 
of a two-year high school course. It 
is divided into twelve units, which are 
followed by a useful appendix and a 
complete index. 

In style and manner of presentation, 
it sets a new standard. It has a broader 
purpose than merely to develop me- 
chanical skill in the use of the keys. It 
teaches other skills without which mere 
mechanical facility is of limited value. 

A complete course in typewriting 
should contain drills for accuracy in 
all these skills, but this book does more. 
Its exercises for speed and accuracy 
afford opportunity for becoming ac- 
quainted with the best English. 

A successful typist must write accur- 
ately and rapidly, and should possess 
ability to compose letters that are clear, 
brief, convincing, in good taste, and in 
correct English. The last half of the 
course, therefore, contains exercises 
calculated to develop accuracy in spell- 
ing, punctuation, and letter composi- 
tion. In fact, throughout the course 
these exercises are introduced wherever 
possible, in addition to those intended 
merely to increase mechanical skill. 

Besides the mechanical work of 
learning the keyboard and acquiring ac- 
curacy and speed, the text includes 
work on tabulation and billing, business 
letter writing, punctuation, spelling, the 
arrangement of written matter for dis- 
play, common legal forms, the alpha- 
betical arrangement of reference ma- 
terials, and filing. 

“Complete Typewriting” has kept all 
the features which made its predeces- 
sors pedagogically sound—the word- 
and-sentence method, the stress on dif- 
ficult keys, the emphasis on rhythmical 
motion, the extra large type for begin- 
ning lessons, and the frequent drills. 

Special features are the new key- 
board diagrams, the lesson titles in the 
form of objectives, the progress checks 
by which the pupil tests his writing 
habits, and one whole unit given over 
to gaining speed through overcoming 
difficulties due to special combinations 
of keys. 

The writing of business letters is not 
confined to one unit, but is carried 
through all the latter half of the book 
as practice work. Not only is the cor- 
rect arrangement of letters taught, but 
the pupils learn how to compose letters 
which are clear, concise, correct, and 
courteous, as well as accurately punctu- 
ated, spelled, and paragraphed. 

The pupil is never allowed to relax 
his efforts to acquire speed through 
constant practice. Entire lessons given 


over to copying excerpts from past and. 


present literature are placed at frequent 
intervals. In short, all the skills and 
qualities which wide experience has 
shown to be desirable in the successful 
typist are developed with cumulative 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Business and Law 


By E. R. Ditvavou 


Associate Professor of Business Law, 
College of Commerce and Business 
Administration, University of Illinois 
494 pages, 5% x 8, illustrated, $1.40 


(Teachers Manual and Key to Problems 
in the Text also available) 


On the assumption that the pupil can- 
not understand business law unless he has 
some acquaintance with ordinary business 
transactions, the author seeks first to fa- 
miliarize the pupil with numerous busi- 
ness experiences. To this end a particu- 
lar business enterprise is carried through 
most of the illustrations. A certain Mr. 
Madison who conducts a department store 
is observed in his customary business deal- 
ings and in the legal problems to which 
they give rise. 


This enlists the pupil's interest from the 
start—acquaints him with the manner in 
which business is conducted—and shows 
him conclusively what the business man 
must know about the law. 


Business and Law 
Objective Tests 


By E. R. and Lioyp E. Gretner 


Formerly Head of Commercial Department, 
Champaign (Ill.) High School 


24 cents per set 
(Key available to teachers) 


This carefully organized series of 
achievement tests is divided into 8 units 
of 5 tests each. Each unit presents. com- 
pletion tests, matching tests, true-false 
tests, modified true-false tests and case 
roblems. A total of 125 tests are offered 
or each unit. The arrangement is such 
that the test may be easily scored by the 
teacher. A key is available for teachers’ 
use. 
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effect by practice throughout the entire 
book. 

The size of the book (634 by 10 
inches) is a distinct improvement over 
the usual 8% by ll-inch book. Not 
only will pupils welcome a book of this 
size when they are obliged to carry it, 
along with other books, from class to 
class, but they will find it much easier 
to handle at the typewriting desk. 


* * * 


MASTERY UNITS IN APPLIED 
ARITHMETIC, by O. S. Smith, 
Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 399 
pages, $1.28. 

This book is an organization of the 
work in arithmetic in units and in- 
cludes provision for teaching of each 
unit by the student. It is intended for 
high school classes, and may be used as 
the basis of a course in the commercial 
department or for any high school class 
pursuing a curriculum that includes the 
mastery of arithmetic. 

Each unit in this book is introduced 
by a preview test to challenge the stu- 
dent’s previously acquired skill, to re- 
veal to both student and teacher some 
of the topics in the unit upon which the 
individual student should do intensive 
work for mastery, and to help the 
teacher to make assignments of work 
with respect to individual differences in 
ability and achievement. 

Each unit closes with a mastery test 
and thought test to reinforce the work 
that has been done in the classroom 
and to disclose such weak spots as may 
still exist. The mastery tests and 
thought tests will enable teachers to 
differentiate in the further practice to 
be required of individual students on 
the topics presented in the successive 
units. 

In the preparation of this material the 
strong points in the earlier books by 
the same author have been retained. 
Teachers will find here an abundance of 
practice exercises and of problem ma- 
terial rich in its industrial content. The 


problem material, drawn from actual 
situations in industry and commerce, is 
introduced early in the book, thus sery- 
ing to break up what in many books 
has been a dull grind of abstract me- 
chanical exercises devoid of interest to 
the student. Although the book is deti- 
nitely arranged on the topical plan, so 
as to develop specific arithmetical skills, 
this use of ample problem material rich 
in its social situations is sustained 
throughout the ten units. 

Practice exercises are based upon ac- 
curacy as the absolute requirement, 
with speed as the accompanying meas- 
ure of quantity. Accuracy is the prinie 
essential; but business men require sui- 
ficient speed to meet reasonable quanti- 
tative standards. This two-fold requirc- 
ment is met in this book by placing 
time limits on many of the practice ex- 
ercises and tests. By using these time 
limits, the teacher can base the score 
upon accuracy and at the same time 
give recognition to speed as the su’- 
ordinate but highly important element in 
full success. 

In the introduction of topics that are 
unfamiliar to the student, demonstra- 
tion problems are used as examples to 
make clear the arithmetical procedure 
that is involved in the work. Paragraplis 
of discussion coordinate with the dem- 
onstration examples. Following these are 
the practice examples and the problem 
material, which serve to convert thie 
learner’s knowledge of theory into skills 
and to give ermanence to the mastery 
of procedure. 

The material in the various units has 
been enriched by providing brief treat- 
ments of such topics as Air Transpor- 
tation, Home Budgeting, Building and 
Loan Associations, and other subjects 


not usually found in similar texts. 
Census figures, postal rates, import 
duties, and other statistical materia! 


have also been revised to conform to 
the most recent authentic data. The 
treatment of the Income Tax is based 
upon legislation enacted by Congress 
in 1934 
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The commercial course must prepare 


the student to market his education 


TODAY SUCH EDUCATION MUST 
INCLUDE TRAINING IN THE USE 
OF OFFICE MACHINE EQUIPMENT 


THE DICTAPHONE— 


because of its widespread use in every line of business. is a 


necessity in the Office Practice Course. 


DICTAPHONE BUSINESS PRACTICE 


—Offers the School, through textbook and permanent 
records. a splendidly planned course adaptable to any 
curriculum. 

— Affords the Student the nearest possible approach to 
actual business experience. 


— And opens the way, through our national employment 


facilities. to a solution of the Placement Problem. 


Educational Division 
DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
206 Graybar Building 
New York City 


Educational Division, Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
206 Graybar Building, New York City 


Please send me information on the Dictaphone Business Practice Course. 
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BETTER BUSINESS 


Will Come With Better Education for Business 
A Series of Successful Commercial Textbooks, All New or Recently Revised 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Introduction to Business 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Business Workbook 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Business Arithmetic 
(For a one-year course) 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Brief Business Arithmetic 
(For a half-year course) 


DEPEW’S 
Complete Typewriting 


WEAVER’S 


Business Law 


Allyn and Bacon 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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